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NEANDER. 

ALONG with this sketch we present our 
readers with a portrait of Neander. ‘We ask 
them to look on that countenance. A super- 
ficial glance may disappoint those who never 
looked upon the original. It may seem heavy 
and uninviting. But look again. Examine it 
more closely. That forehead is no ordinary 
one. ‘Those bushy eyebrows indicate an en- 
ergy of will which was seldom surpassed ; 
and that deep, sunken eye often gleamed with 
a light that spoke more of heaven than of 
earth, heamed with a benevolence which em- 
braced all men, and which if it had possessed 
the power, would have made them all lovely 
and loving as himself, and would have carried 
them all with him up to heaven. Look, 
reader, at that countenance again. While it 
intimates something of an eccentric spirit, it 
embodies also a gentleness and benignity that 
made Neander a very child in kindness and 
humility of spirit ; while he was, at the same 
time, the greatest and the best of men. 
None of our readers requires to be informed 
that Neander is now no more among the liv- 
ing. But when his spirit passed away to the 
world of light, the Christian church lost one 


of the brightest of its ornaments, and Christ- 


ian truth one of its ablest defenders. His 
fame as a writer and profound theologian had 
been long known and appreciated, both in 
Europe and America; and wherever the in- 
telligence of his death reached, every man of 
any standing in the Christian church felt as if 
he had lost a friend. In his own country, 
where his name was a household word, all 
classes united in deploring his loss. Univer- 
sities and churches, the king and nobles, pro- 
fessors and students, ministers and people, 
united to do him honor. When his body was 
committed to the grave, a vast multitude of 
all classes stood around; the weeping was 
like that at Jacob’s sepulchre ; many mourned 
over him as their spiritual father: and, amid 
asilence, except when it was broken by sobs 
and groans, almost as stillas the grave itself, 
a devoted friend pronounced over him one of 
the noblest of panegyrics. In our own coun- 
try, the feeling of regret was profound and 
general. Many felt as if they had lost one 
near and dear to them. The writer of these 
lines never saw Neander face to face; but, 
having been for years familiar with his writ- 
ings, and having drunk something of their 
spirit, and knowing the surpassing loveliness 
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of his character, and the incalculable services 
(notwithstanding certain deficiencies) which 
he had rendered and was rendering to the 
cause of truth, when he read unexpectedly, in 
the newspapers, the intelligence of his death, 
he felt a shock as great as if a beloved brother 
and friend had been suddenly taken from his 
side. He loves to linger over the incidents 
of his life; and, believing that he is in pos- 
session of some facts regarding him not gen- 
erally known, he cherishes the confidence that 
they will not be unacceptable. 

Johann Augustus Wilhelm Neander was 
born at Gottingen, January, 1789. His 
parents were Jews. His father’s name was 
Mendel, and the son bore that name in his 
early years. His parents are generally 
spoken of as among the poorest, even of the 
Jews. But in the early days of Neander they 
were not so. His father was a wealthy mer- 
chant in Gottingen; but, while Augustus was 
a mere boy, he was, by a series of misfor- 
tunes, reduced to comparative poverty, and 
removed with his family, to Hamburgh. He 
had five children—one of whom studied med- 
icine, but died in youth; another became a 
merchant in Russia; a daughter, of superior 
gifts, after many vicissitudes, became insane ; 
and another, who still survives, shared the for- 
tunes of the son who is the subject of this 
memoir. At Ilamburgh, Neander spent the 
greater part of his youth, and received the 
elements of his education. A writer in the 
British Quarterly says, that “once, when 
in Hamburgh, he heard that the Jewish boy, 
smitten even then with the love. of books 
which distinguished him through life, used to 
steal into a shop, and sit there hours, in rapt 
application to the books which were kindly 
furnished him; and. so frequent became his 
visits, and so striking was his devotion to the 
treasures submitted to him, that the booksel- 
ler became interested in him, and furnished 
him with the means of prosecuting his stud- 
ies.” * He went to Hallé, to attend the 
university, in 1806. But previously to that 
period, an entire and most important revolu- 
tion had taken place in his spiritual character. 
He had abandoned Judaism, and embraced 
Christianity. ‘This momentous change, so im- 
portant to himself, and, ultimately to the 
cause of truth, we shall endeavor. to trace, 


* The bookseller was Mr. Perthes. Ie after- 
wards continued the firm friend of Neander, and 
was the publisher of his works. 
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with as much minuteness as the existing 
scanty materials will enable us. At the close 
of the last century and the beginning of the 
present, evangelical religion was little known 
in Germany. Rationalism, pantheism, and 
philosophy, falsely so called, held all but uni- 
versal sway in the seats of learning, and over 
the leading minds of the country. The spec- 
ulative philosophy of Fichté, Schelling, and 
Hegel, which seems to lead directly to pan- 
theism, or atheism, reigned predominant, and 
poisoned the fountain heads of theology. 
The influence of Hegel was paramount; and 
it were not difficult to show that, according to 
his philosophy, the Derry is only the eternal 
process of thought, uniting the objective 
movement in nature, and the subjective in 
reason or logic: and coming to a full realiza- 
tion of itself only in the universal genesis, or 
spirit of humanity. Thus vanishes the whole 
external world as a reality. It is only a pro- 
cess of thought. God himself is nothing 


more. And thus vanishes the Self-Existent 
Personal Essence—the Infinite One or being 
of Intelligence and Will. Thus, in fact, dis- 
appear all possible beings and things—swal- 
lowed up in the all-devouring vortex of a pro- 
cess of thought. There is nothing but thought. 


It only remains. The world, and the God 
who made it, are reduced to a mere idea. 
The foundations are destroyed. God, man, 
the universe, are destroyed. We beg the 
forgiveness of our readers for presenting them 
with even so short an account of the Hege- 
lian philosophy; but it is necessary, in order 
to understand something of the state of 
German views and feelings in the beginning 
of this century, and what difficulties one had 
to struggle with in working himself out of 
prevalent views and opinions into pure Chris- 
tianity. The natural constitution of Nean- 
der’s mind led him to idealism; and when a 
mere boy, he was deeply read in the philos- 
ophy of Plato, and greatly enamored with 
that philosopher. The master of the gym- 
nasium attended by him in Hamburgh was 
Johann Gurlitt, an estimable man, and an 
excellent scholar; but he was not free from 
the rationalism of the day, and, while he de- 
veloped the extreme conscientiousness of 
Neander, which characterized him as a Jew, 
he also was instrumental in instilling into his 
mind the evil influences that were then so 
prevalent. As already stated, he was pas- 
sionately fond of the philosophy of the 
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Greeks, and especially ,of Plato. Having 
been informed that in’ the writings of the 
evangelist John, there were sentiments worthy 
of the disciple of Socrates, he overcame his 
Jewish prejudices, and began to read that 
gospel. Toa mind like Neander’s, present 
ing so many elements strongly resembling 
those of the “ beloved disciple,” John’s gos- 
pel proved more than attractive. It riveted 
his attention ; it excited his deepest interest; 
it moved his soul to its centre. The divine 
philosophy of the Divine Word satisfied the 
longings of his loving spirit; and the result 
was his abandonment of Moses, and his con- 
version to the faith of Jesus as the promised 
Deliverer—his Messiah and Saviour. He 
shortly after made a public profession of his 
faith, and, at his baptism, took the name of 
Neander—veoc avdnp, a new man—as descrip- 
tive of what he had now become. This hap 
pened early in the year 1806, when he was 
seventeen years of age; and it is interesting 
to add, that his mother and sister Johanna 
soon followed his example, and made a public 
profession of Christianity. The struggle in 
the mind of Neander, before his conversion, 
was severe. Devoted as he was to Plato, he 
soon found that human philosophy could not 
satisfy the longings of his spirit, nor give him 
victory over the flesh. He found the same 
defect in Judaism. It could not satisfy him. 
He felt the need of a religious life. Jude 
ism offered him only cold, dead forms, once, 
indeed, expressive of living truth, but, when 
dissociated from that truth, incapable of 
quickening and warming the human soul. He 
was convicted of sin. In his agonizing strug- 
gle after peace, he found it at length in 
Christ Jesus. He embraced Christ as a per 
sonal Saviour, and ever after regarded himself 
as standing in the relation to him of a par 
doned, saved sinner. The following extracts 
from a remarkable correspondence carried on 
between him and three young friends about 
this period, and while the inward struggle 
was going forward, throw so much light upon 
this most interesting portiqn of his life, as to 
require no apology for their insertion :—“ We 
shall meet at Hallé. There will we all—sep- 
arated, it would seem, as much as possible by 
the mournful restrictions of a merely secular 
world, which is also, I grieve to say, every- 
where around us—enjoy together the inward 
blessedness of a civitas Dei, whose founda- 
tions are still forever friendship. The more 
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I come to know you, the more the world dis- 
satisfies me, and I also dissatisfy, and must 
dissatisfy all my friends, Their very presence 
stupefies me. I cannot do homage to the 
common understanding which has so with- 
drawn, and still ever farther withdraws itself 
from the one centre of all existence—the 
Divine Spirit, and the inward blessedness of 
the city of God, which it knows not, nor has 
ever tasted, having made for itself, through 
its own vain imagination, idols according to 
its own cold and frivolous notions. Yes, to it 
and to all which it consecrates—its idols and 
iis temples—be eternal war. Let every one 
advance to war against it with the weapons 
which God has given him, till the monster be 
overthrown. ... I have decided to study 
theology. God give me strength as I wish 
and strive, after, to know himself, the only 
One, in a sense which the common under- 
standing cannot comprehend, and to preach 
Him to purpose. Holy Saviour! thou alone 
canst reconcile us with the profane race; for, 
inflamed with a deep love for them which they 
deserved not, thou didst live, and suffer, and 
die for them! Thou lovest the profane, and 
we can only hate and despise them.” 
Neander entered the University of Hallé 
in the year 1806. Schleiermacher was then 
the light of that celebrated seat of learning 
—a man who did more to arrest the progress 
of rationalism in Germany than any other in 
his day—of whom it has been finely said, 
“That he marks the transition of German 
Protestant theology from the mere negative 
critical dispersing and destroying tendency, 
to that reconstructive positive reformation 
with which we are now occupied;” and of 
whom, when he received the intelligence of 
his death, Neander said, “The man is de- 
parted, from whom will be dated, for the future, 
anew epoch in theology.” The youthful and 
ardent student soon felt the power of such a 
man. His extraordinary intellect, his earnest 
Christian spirit, and the new direction which 
he was giving to theological study, all tended 
toattract him, But there was another cir- 
cumstance which exercised a powerful influ- 


ence over his mind. When he was battling 


with his own convictions, and struggling for 
spiritual freedom, a volume of sermons by 
Schleiermacher, entitled, “ Discourses upon 
Religion,” fell into his hands. These he read 
with great interest. They pointed him to the 
Redeemer, in whom he found the peace he 
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longed for; and ever after he spoke of 
Schleiermacher as his spiritual father. Be- 
sides this celebrated theologian, the University 
of Hallé at that time contained F. A. Wolf, 
the philologian ; Steffens, the genial poet and 
philosopher, who occupied the chair of natu- 
ral philosophy ; and Johann Christian Reil, 
who was at the head of the medical faculty, 
and scarcely less celebrated in his department 
than any of his colleagues. All of these men 
infused new life into the various sciences 
which they taught, and adopted a more com- 
prehensive method of instruction than had 
been known before in the university. The 
spirit of the teachers was communicated to 
the students; and none experienced this more 
powerfully than Neander, and his progress 
was proportionally great. His studies were at 
first chiefly exgetical. But here, too, he began 
that peculiar course of study which constituted 
the labor of his life. The early history of 
Christianity, especially in its connection, on 
the one hand; with Judaism, and on the other 
with Platonic philosophy, began to oceupy his 
attention. He had not been long in Hallé 
till his pursuits were suddenly brought to a 
close. The battle of Jena was fought on the 
14th of October, 1806. The utter defeat of 
the Prussians left Hallé at the mercy of Bona- 
parte, and in a few days it fell into his power, 
Irritated and vexed by the independent bear- 
ing of the students, he suspended the univer- 
sity, and drove the students from the city. 
Neander, with his friend Neuman, started on 
foot for Gottingen, but fell ill by the way, and 
would probably have perished, had it not 
been for the kindness of Gessenius, who placed 
him in his carriage, and brought him safely to 
his destination. Here he studied three years. 
Gottingen was at that time a cheerless place 
for a spirit like Neander’s—cold rationalism 
held undisputed sway; but Neander studied 
on, wrestling-alone with his difficulties; and 
this was probably as valuable a portion of his 
mental discipline as that of the more con- 
genial circle at Hallé. He himself thought 
80; for afterwards he said, regarding the pe- 
riod of-his sojourn at Gottingen, “It was 
well, and I thank God for it! in no other way 
could I have made so much progress. From 
every human mediator, from every agreeable 
association, must one be torn away, in order that 
he may learn to hang only and entirely on 
the Eternal Mediator, who is man and God in 
one person, and who, suffering and dying, has 
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won for himself all those who, in faith, yield 
their inmost being to his sufferings and 
death.” 

Neander completed his university studies 
at Gottingen, in 1809, and returned to Ham- 
burgh, with the view of becoming a pastor. 
But the Master had other work for him. At 
Gottingen, he had prosecuted the study of 
church history, under Plank. The city of 
Hamburgh had a small fund which was de- 
voted to the support of one of their students 
as a lecturer at the University of Heidleberg. 
This was offered to Neander ; and in the year 
1811 he commenced to lecture on church his- 
tory in that ancient seat of learning. The 
year following he was appointed extraordinary 
professor of theology. Here, too, he first ap- 
peared as an author, in a work on “Julian 
and his Times.” This work almost immedi- 
ately attracted general attention to its author ; 
and induced the King of Prussia to call him 
to Berlin, where he had founded a university, 
and was striving to gather around him the 
most celebrated men he could find. Here 
Neander spent the remainder of his life— 
prosecuting with unwearied diligence the 
course of study upon which he had already 
entered. He first published several smaller 
works, which were preparatory to his great 
ones. Originally he contemplated only a new 
edition of his monograph on Julian ; but his 
publisher suggesting to him the importance of 
taking a wider field, he began the ‘‘ General 
History of the Christian Religion and the 
Church,” the first volume of which was pub- 
lished in 1825, and comprehended the history 
of three centuries—from the close of the 
apostolic age to the year 311. .The remain- 
ing volumes appeared at intervals, bringing 
down the narrative to the close of the thir- 
teenth century. Who can refrain from ex- 
pressing regret that Neander did not write 
the history of the Reformation? In 1832, 
the “ Planting of the Christian Church by the 
Apostles” appeared; and in 1837, the “ Life 
of Jesus Christ.” These two last-named pro- 
ductions he had always regarded as necessary 
to complete his general design. But he was 
urged to the publication of the latter by the 
famous work of Strauss. Besides these most 
important works, he published other smaller 
treatises, and wrote largely in some of the 
leading religious periodicals of his country. 

As a professor, Neander’s ardor and dili- 
gence were extraordinary. He sometimes 


lectured three times a day; and his lectures 
embraced almost every branch of theology— 
dogmatical, exegetical, ethical—and church 
history. Whatever he forgot, he never neg. 
lected these. The students he regarded as 
his family; and the affection which he cher. 
ished towards them, and the care he displayed 
for their welfare, were alike absorbing. He 
used to gather them together in his house; 
and never seemed so happy as when in the 
midst of them, kindly answering their in- 
quiries, and resolving their doubts. The 
students were equally devoted to him. No 
professor ever created a warmer feeling in 
their bosoms than did Neander. His word 
was law; his most slightly expressed wish was 
implicitly obeyed. It was their custom, on his 
birthday, to walk in procession through the 
city, by torchlight, in honor of him. On one 
of these occasions—we think it was on his 
last birthday—they stopped beneath his win- 
dow, and addressed him in an allegorical 
complimentary strain, which greatly affected 
him; and his reply was singularly illustrative 
of the humility of his soul. Coming forward 
to the window, he declared himself unworthy 
of all this kindness, for he was only a poor 
sinner; and then, in a voice tremulous with 
emotion, and the tears trickling down his 
cheeks, exclaimed, “O Divine Love, I have 
not loved thee strongly, deeply, warmly 
enough !” 

During his whole career, Neander was the 
determined antagonist of the rationalism once 
so prevalent, and to no inconsiderable extent 
still existing, in Germany. We learn from 
one of his letters to Numisso, that “ he pro- 
claimed against such a system—against every 
thing it holds sacred, its gods and its temples— 
eternal war.” To him his country owes, toa 
very great extent, the amount of deliverance 
which it has attained from that cold form of 
error. She has another form of error, how- 
ever, just as deadly, now to contend against, 
and that is the pantheism of Hegel, Bruno, 
Bauer, and the mythic theory of Strauss. 
Against all these Neander contended earnestly 
and decidedly, as pro aris et focis. They 
were evil, and only evil, in his eyes; and no 
one gan read with attention any of his works, 
without perceiving that one form or another 
of these evils was continually present to his 
mind. Yet he cherished the utmost charity 
towards the leaders of this infidelity, and 
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and Wegscheider with respect ; and when he 
heard a sentence read from the last work of 
De Wette, which seemed to intimate that that 
eminent man had abandoned rationalism and 
returned to the faith, tears of gratitude and 
joy trickled down his cheeks. . The religious 
state of his country he regarded as the chief 
cause of the social and political evils with 
which it was convulsed; and, in common with 
many of the most pious in the land, he re- 
garded the revolutionary movements which 


have taken place in Germany as partaking as 


much of a religious as of a political character 
—the rising up of infidelity against the re- 
straints of Christianity, as well as of political 
freedom against the oppression of despotism. 
On this subject he wrote in the following 
striking terms, in the “ Deutsche Kirchen- 
freund,” on October 28, 1849—“ What by 
many has been called freedom in our father- 
land, during the mournful year that is past, is 
something very different from that which the 
spirit sprung from the bloom of Puritan piety 
in your America seeks and intends. It was 
here a contest between atheism and Christian- 
ity, between Vandalism and true culture. Al- 
ready, ten years ago, I foretold it, that the 
philosophy of a distorted logic, of intellectual 
fanaticism, and self-idolatry, must lead, in its 
consistent development, to these consequences 
—which it nas now reached by infusing itself 
into the popular mind. We stand upon the 
brink of an abyss, of the destruction of Eu- 
ropean culture; or on the boundaries where 
a new creative era shall make itself a path 
through manifold storms—a new grand act in 
the world-transforming process of Christianity. 
We will hope the latter, from the mercy of a 
long-suffering God.” Thus wrote Neander in 
the latter end of 1849. But strong as his 
opposition to infidelity was, he opposed it only 
by argument and the sword of the Spirit. 
He was utterly averse from all persecution as 
an instrument for opposing error or establish- 
ing truth. Of this he gave a striking illustra- 
tion, when Strauss’ “ Life of Christ” was 
published. The Prussian government pro- 
posed to prohibit its sale. Neander’s advice 
was asked. “No,” he replied; “it must be 
put down by truth.” 

So lived Neander till the sixty-first year of 
hisage. His life was a most laborious one. 
He was a member of the Consistory, the 
duties of which he faithfully discharged. He 
lectured not less than fifteen times a-week, 
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on the various branches of theological science 
already enumerated. He conducted private 
exercises on church history ; and, besides the 
volumes published in his life, left some im- 
portant additional ones ready for the press.* 

Neander never was married. He lived with 
his two sisters, one of whom died before him. 
At first he was inconsolable ; but at length he 
dried his tears, calmly declared his firm faith 
in God in taking her to himself, and imme- 
diately resumed his lectures with his fecus- 
tomed ardor. His sister generally accom- 
panied him in his walks; and latterly, when 
he became nearly blind, so that he was wholly 
unable to walk by himself, she used to lead 
him to the university, and was often seen 
walking up and down the street, in front of 
it, waiting to conduct him home. But we 
hasten to the closing scene, amid which we 
will find Neander, as he had lived, a child of 
love and humility. 

On Monday, the 8th of July, 1850, he lec- 
tured for the last time. He had been com- 
plaining before; and, that day being stormy, 
he was urged to postpone his lecture. But 
he would not be persuaded. In the midst of 
the lecture his voice failed him ; but he reso- 
lutely persevered. The strong will com- 
manded the feeble frame. Some of the stu- 
dents conducted him home. One of his 
hearers said, “ This is the last lecture of our 
Neander ;” and the sound rung like a death- 
knell upon the heart of the students. That 
evening he became worse. He called for his 
sister, and tenderly addressing her, said, 
“ Don’t feel anxious, my dear sister, it is only 
temporary. Iknow my nature.” During the 
night he suffered much; but, on the afternoon 
of Tuesday, he suddenly asked for his reader, 
and listened with eager attention to what was 
read. Next day,.he begged to be allowed to 
rise from bed—the strong will still endeavor- 
ing to overcome the feebleness of decaying 
nature. On Saturday, his sufferings increased 
greatly; and, for the first time, the gentle, 
benignant Neander became imperious. He 
would rise. He peremptorily commanded his 


servant to bring his clothes, that he might try 


* The principal, we understand, are Lectures 
on Systematic Theology, Ethics, History of Ethics, 
History of Doctrines, Outlines of Church History, 
Contrast of Catholicism and Protestantism, an 
Exegesis, inclusive of the whole of the New Testa- 
ment, except the Apocalypse, and an additional 
volume of the Church History, bringing the work 
down to the time of Huss in the fifteenth century. 
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to get up and resume his work. The student 
who was watching at his bed could scarcely 
persuade him to be still; and it was not till 
his sister had been called, and said, “ Think, 
dear Augustus, what you have so often said 
to me when I have resisted the orders of the 
physician—‘ It comes from God, therefore we 
must submit.’” This subdued him instantly, 
and he replied, “That is true; it all comes 
from God, and we must thank him for it.” 
During the day, all hope of recovery fled. 
He was conducted into the chamber which 
had been the scene of his labors, and most 
exquisite enjoyment. When he came into 
the beams of the sun, which were shining into 
the apartment, his spirit revived, and, turning 
to those around him, he smilingly said, “I 
have always been achild of the light ” (omadog 
tov éjuov). To the astonishment of every one, 
he rose from his seat, and began a discourse 
on New Testament exegesis, and next entered 
apon the subject on which he proposed to 
lecture the following session—the gospel of 
John considered from a historical point of 
view. He then dictated a few sentences re- 
garding the German mystics of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, called the “ Friends of 
Light.” At length he said, “Iam tired. I 


will now go to sleep.” He was gently Jaid 


down to his. last repose. He whispered 
“Good-night, good-night,” slumbered a few 
hours; and amid the calm of a Sabbath 
morning, the gentle, loving spirit passed away 
to the undisturbed Sabbath which awaits the 
hildren of God in the heavenly world. 

Thus died Neander. He said to his sister 
a little before the event, “Johanna, I am 
tired, I must go home.” After a few hours’ 
sleep, he did GO HOME—that home of many 
mansions which our Father in heaven had 
prepared for him. A writerin “ L’Esperance,” 
under date of September 17, 1850, speaking 
of his death, says, “ Our heart reposes with a 
full calmness near this bed, near this cradle, I 
will say, where the cherished child of the 
Lord closes his eyes for the last time to the 
light of this world. He does not pray, be- 
cause with him each breath is a prayer. He 
does not read, because the word is written on 
his heart. He does not testify, because his 
life was a perpetual testimony. This spirit- 
ualism which he has so well regulated and 
sought, he realizes ; and, if there is nothing 
extraordinary outwardly, it is because all has 
become ordinary and natural inwardly. He 
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died living—living to Christ, because he lived 
dying—dying to himself.” 

It is impossible to,describe the impression 
produced upon the city of Berlin when the 
intelligence of Neander’s death spread through 
it. At first men could not believe it; and 
when the sad reality was realized, it became 
a city of lamentation. ‘ 

The funeral took place on Wednesday, 
July 17; and, since that of Schleiermacher, 
nothing like it had been witnessed in Berlin, 
From an early hour in the morning, his house 
in Markgrafen Street was surrounded with a 
crowd. Several hundred students assembled 
at the university, and walked in procession to 
the door of his dwelling. Professors, the 
clergy, the high officers of government, and 
students, filled the house. His friend, Pro- 
fessor Strauss—not the author of “ Leben 
Jesu”—with whom he had lived in most af- 
fectionate friendship since their student life 
at Hallé delivered the funeral discourse. In 
that study, where many a glorious hour had 
been passed, lay the body decked with flowers, 
its face uncovered and placid as a child’s 
Amid sobs and tears, the venerable Strauss 
said, “It hath pleased the almighty Disposer 
of life and death to call home his blessed ser- 
vant, our beloved friend. Thousands in our 
city and our German fatherland at this mo- 
ment share our grief, and soon will the whole 
evangelical world join in it. It is a mighty 
company of mourners. We who stand around 
his body form the visible centre of the great 
invisible funeral assembly. Human language 
may not now express the fulness of our feel- 
ings. We turn to the Word of God. With 
irresistible power presses itself upon us a pas- 
sage from that gospel most dear to the heart 
of our departed friend, and with respect to 
the apostle whom he most resembled: ‘ Then 
said that disciple whom Jesus loved, it is the 
Lord’ In this word lies the essence of the 
character of the evangelist, and of the charac- 
ter of him who followed the evangelist in his 
life. Our Neander was a disciple whom Jesus 
loved. That may be traced in all the way 
through which his Saviour led him. ‘It is the 
Lord,’ this, the message, it was the object of 
his life to proclaim.” 

The students carried his body to the grave, 
followed by a procession of vast magnitude. 
When they arrived at the Palace of the uni- 
versity, whose walls had so lately and so long 
echoed to the sound of his voice, they sung the 
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following hymn, by Richter, which had long 
been a favorite of Neander’s—a hymn which 
strikingly describes the character of their de- 
ceased teacher :— 


“The Christian life, how bright within it glows ; 

Although the sun may bronze the wander- 

er’s brow, 
The precious treasure heavens high King 
bestows, 

None but themselves can recognize or know. 
What though no eye hath scann’d, 
Untouch’d by mortal hand, 

Yet on their heart its beams of beauty shine ; 
It clothes them with a dignity divine. 


“They to the outward eye but wretched are— 
To angels, seem neglected and abhorr’d ; 
Yet inwardly are brides of beauty rare— 
The coronal, the pleasure of the Lord. 
The marvel of all time, 
Soaring from earth’s cold clime, 

T’ embrace the King in robes of sunny light, 
Who feeds his sheep among the lilies white. 
“They tread the earth, but, ah! thy live in 

heaven ; 
Seem powerless, yet the world protect and 
bless ; 
In danger’s midst, their hearts are still un- 
riven ; 
Poorest, yet all things needful they possess. 
Though troubles oft annoy, 
Yet are they fill’d with joy ; 
Though to the outward eye the slaves of 
death, 
Yet inwardly they live the life of faith. 


“When Christ, their life, in glory shall appear, 
And on the world in lustrous beams arise, 
They too as gods shall share his triumphs 


ere, 
And with their brightness all the earth sur- 
prise. 
Their reign shall never cease ; 
Their glory still increase ; 
Adorning heaven like gorgeous lamps on high, 
The world spectators of their majesty. 
“Jesus ! thou hidden life-blood of the heart, 
Mysterious monarch of the world unseen, 
Help us to choose the good, the better part, 
Though men with thy black cross reproach 
us keen. 
Branded with evil name, 
Sons of rebuke and shame, 
Here living with the Lord unseen, unknown, 
Oh, that in heaven we may surround his 
throne.”’* 


In front of the procession was carried the 
Bible which Neander had long used, and from 


Which he drew that light and love which il- 


luminated and warmed bis own spirit.’ Then 
Krummacher pronounced an eloquent oration 
on the loss which the learning and the life 
of the church had suffered. “ Know ye,” 
said he, “that there is a prince, and a great 


* From D’Aubigné’s “Authority of God,” pp. 
wf 200 gn y :” pp. 
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man, fallen in Israel this day? The youngest 
of the fathers of the church has, with.Nean- 
der, departed from this lower world.” 

According to a beautiful custom, flowers 
were strewed on the coffin and each one pres- 
ent threw a handful of earth into the grave; 
and thus, amid the lamentations of thousands, 
was Neander’s dust committed to its last 
resting-place.* The impressive services were 
concluded by an. address from Professor 
Nitzsch in the hall of the university, in which 
he thus characterizes his departed colleague 
and friend:—‘ He completely refused to 
recognize the speculative theology and philos- 
ophy, and refused to take part in it. If any 
manifestations of it webe made in his pres- 
ence, he firmly and impatiently repulsed 
them. The tendencies which are manifesting 
themselves in our days may have results for 
science and life, which it is impossible to cal- 
culate, and which are, for that very reason, 
of an alarming nature. Sometimes evangel- 
ical truth, sometimes evangelical liberty, 
seemed to him to be in danger. In later 
times, he did not cease to defend the jewels 
of the faith, and of the kindom of God, from 
a certain criticism of history and of the 
Bible that destroys itself. Until the last, 
Neander lived and worked upon firm ground 
which nothing could shake.” 

Neander’s personal appearance was not 
prepossessing. He was about the middle 
height, rather slender, and meagre ; his com- 
plexion dark, and the whole cast of his coun- 
tenance unmistakably Jewish. His hair was 
black as a raven, long, and hung carelessly 
over his expansive forehead. His eyes. were 
small, and deeply set, and almost hid by his 
bushy eyebrows and half-closed lids; yet 
sometimes they were lighted up as if a flame 
from heaven kindled them. His vision was 
so impaired by intense study, that for many 


* It is an interesting fact that the meeting of the 
Conference of Pastors and Delegates of the dis- 
trict near Ciistrin, fifty miles from Berlin, was 
held on the day of Neander’s funeral, and that, 
while they were considering the question of found- 
ing an asylum for the care of indigent children, 
one of the pastors, in a voice choking with emotion, 
said, “ They are now bearing to his burial the man 
to whom I owe so unspeakably much—who was 
my spiritual father in Christ—allow me, as a testi- 
monial of my reverential love towards him, to sub- 
scribe one hundred dollars for the proposed asy- 
lum.” Upen this, the suggestion was made, and 
adopted by acclamation, to give to the asylum, if, 
by God's blessing, it should be established, the: 
name, “ Neander’s Haus.” 
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years he was led by a guide. THis voice. was 
full and clear ; but his whole outward appear- 
ance indicated extreme helplessness. 

His mode of lecturing has been often de- 
scribed, and to a stranger must have appeared 
exceedingly singular, approaching even to the 
ludicrous. Fancy a rather ungainly looking 
man, in a long, loose surtout, hanging about 
his person, rather than fitting it, with large 
Hessian boots, standing at a desk—his eyes 
apparently closed, his face turned sometimes 
to the floor, sometimes to. the wall. behind 
him, but never to his audience; fancy him 
farther, holding a pen in his hand, which he 
twists in all directions, and in the excitement 
of speaking, ultimftely tears into pieces, 
scattering the fragments around ; fancy him, 
farther, leaning over the desk, jerking it 
about, now forward, now backward, and some- 
times threatening to precipitate it, along with 
himself, into the midst of his audience—and 
you have no exaggerated idea of Neander’s 
manner. But all this was soon lost sight of 
by his hearers, when they began to listen to 
what was said, and to be carried along in sym- 
pathy, with the deep fervor of the lecturer’s 
speech. 

Neander’s affection for his students was 
wonderful: he seemed to live but for them, 
and his beloved work among them. He was 
in the habit of gathering a number of them 
around him, every Saturday evening, in his 
study.. The writer knows several students 
‘who have enjoyed this privilege. All of them 
feel as if it were an era in their life never to 
‘be forgotten, and speak of it in terms of 
highest rapture. One of them thus writes :— 
“From this time I attended his Saturday 
evening assemblies. Delightful, ever-mem- 
orable hours! However different might be 
the company, Neander always remained the 
same—simple, cordial, mild. He entered 
into the views of every one. In the presence 
of minds the most rigid and unbending, his 
affectionate tolerance and humility shone only 
the more brightly. How he could ask, per- 
suade, nay, even beg, when he suspected there 
were yet doubts and difficulties remaining ; 
how avinning was his bending attitude, his 
tone and look, when he asked, “ Do you not 
think so? To me, at least, it appears so; 
or do you think differently!” Of that stately 
bearing and outward dignity, and all the sub- 
stitutes for true inward greatness, which little 
minds, and often, alas! even great ones, think 





they must assume, Neander had really noth- 
ing. He sat among us as a father, as an old 
friend. Rank and circumstance were nothing 
for him: he spoke with the students as with 
the professor, and he would not have spoken 
differently with a prince. He expressed dis- 
sent and assent, without respect of persons, 
according to the naked, undisguised truth, 
For this very reason, the youth almost idol- 
ized him. Under many a plain student-coat, 
beat a heart that would have poured out its 
last drop for Neander.” 

It is perhaps rather too soon to attempta 
sketch of Neander’s character. Those who 
knew and loved the man, even yet, feel his 
loss too deeply to be able, without being be- 
trayed by their feelings, to speak without ex- 
aggeration; and those, especially in this 
country, who look with suspicion on every 
thing coming from Germany as rationalistic 
and unsafe are not yet prepared to do him 
justice. But we may be permitted a few sen- 
tences. The first things that struck every one 
who came in contact with Neander either per- 
sonally or through his writings, were his 
truthfulness and sincerity. He was trulya 
Nathaniel, without guile. His love of the 
true and the beautiful was unbounded; and, 
wherever he found them, he poured out his 
saul towards them. Hence his profound 
humility, and implicit submission to the will 
of God. Another primary element in his 
character was his love of the spirit above the 
letter. He could not be satisfied with what 
was merely outward, and in profession ; lence, 
we apprehend, his early dissatisfaction with 
Judaism, and his ultimate adoption of Chris- 
tianity. It met the wishes of his spirit. 
Mere forms were abhorrent to his nature; 
hence his opposition to the formalism which 
prevails so extensively in the Reformed Church 
of Germany. It must be admitted, however, 
that he carried his opposition to the letter to 
a dangerous extreme; and to this must be 
traced the loose, and, as we think, seriously 
erroneous views which, at one period of his life, 
he entertained regarding inspiration. We 
say at one period of his life; for, shortly be- 
fore his death, he published in a Continental 
journal an article on the “ Nature and Import 
tance of Practical Exegesis.” This important 
treatise may be regarded as Neander’s legacy 
to students of theology, and Christian minis 
ters generally. His object in it is to show 
how students are to go to work, in order to 
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become good theologians, and teachers of 
divine truth. In following out this object, he 
is perpetually called to do homage to the 
authority of the Scriptures; and the state- 
ments which he makes, in regard to the 
divine origin, authority, and inspiration of 
these Scriptures, are such as to convey the 
impression, that, if not yet obtained, he was 
rapidly approaching to sound views on the 
question of inspiration. The love that reigned 
and ruled in Neander’s soul was unbounded : 
he loved every being and object that was 
lovable. His love to God was paramount 
and absorbing: his spirit turned away with 
unconquerable aversion from a metaphysical 
deity, and from every shade and form of 
pantheism. There was in these views no 
form of love. In his preface to the third 
edition of his “ Life of Christ,” he says, “ As 
for that Christianity which is ruled according 
to the fashion of the modern philosophers and 
pantheists, without a personal God, without 
immortality, without an individuality of man, 
without historical faith—it may be a very 
subtle and ingenious philosophy, but it is no 
Christianity at all. Again and again have I 
said that I do not know what to do with a 
metaphysical God, and that T will have no 
other but the God of the Bible, who is heart 
to heart.” 

His love to his fellow-men, and especially 
to good men, was ever active and self-sacri- 
cing. His charities were unbounded. He 
allowed his sister to manage his domestic 
aflairs according to her pleasure; but in re- 
gard to his charities, he was most decided. 
He would suffer none to interfere here; and 
of the athount of his givings he would never 
render any account. Vast multitudes were 
benefited by him, the particulars of which 
will never be known. One example may be 
given as a specimen: During the iliness of a 
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student, which proved to be fatal, he wae 
unable to obtain all that was necessary in his 
condition. ‘A friend went to Neander, and 
informed him of his state. As he was enter- 
ing into details, Neander suddenly interrupted 
him, and inquired how much was needed ? 
The friend named the sum. Neander wrung 
his hands in agony; he had no money at his 
command. He paced’ the room, glancing 
eagerly at his books. At length he stopped 
before a large volume, splendidly bound, one 
of the most valuable books in his library; and 
the more precious, as but very few had been 
printed, and distributed by the author among 
his friends. He seized the book, put it into 
the hands of the student, and said, “I have 
no money; but take this, and try to sell it. 
Do it secretly, I beg; nobody must know it. 

Such was Neander—a great, good, lovely, 
and beloved man. Being a child of fallen 
Adam, he was not a perfect man, and none 
would have more earnestly repudiated such a 
notion of him than Neander himself. But 
we have no heart to dwell upon his imperfec- 
tions. Would that all men imitated his vir- 
tues! His views of some points of Christian 
truth—and these on important points of the 
system—differ from what are considered or- 
thodox by the great majority of Christians in 
our land; but all who differ from him should 
remember the circumstances in which he was 
placed, and the influences against which he 
had to contend. He was-a sincere inquirer 
after truth, and the longer he lived, he ap- 
proached nearer and nearer to that system 
known by the name of evangelical. Upon 
the whole, no man, perhaps, ever cherished 
more earnest love for Christ Jesus, as the 
only all-sufficient Redeemer; and may ail 
who read this sketch imitate him in this ele- 
ment of his charaeter! 





A terrer from Cairo, Egypt, says: ‘The 
general subject of conversation in this city is a 
discovery which has just been made by the well- 
known archeologist, M. Mariette. He has found 
at Thebes, after long and difficult researches, 
the tomb still intact of Pharaoh Amosis. The 
king is lying in his coffin which is completely 
covered with gold leaf, ornamented with large 





wings painted on it. Thirty jewels of great 
value were found in the same coffin by the side 
of the king, as was also a hatchet of gold, orna- 


mented with figures in lapis lazuli. Some years 
ago, M. Mariette had a similar piece of good 
fortune, in finding in the tomb of fom the jewels 
which now form the principal ornament of the 
Egyptian Museum of the Louvre.” 
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1. Traité Philosophique et Physiologiquede 
UHérédité Naturelle, dans les etats de 
Santé et de Maladie du Systéme Nerveuzx. 
Par M. Prosper Lucas, Paris. 1847. 

2. Essay on Hereditary Diseases, and on 
Hereditary Tendency to Depravity and 
Crimes. By Julius Henry Steinau, M.D. 
Berlin. 1843. 

. Institutiones Physiologice. By J. F. 
Blumenbach. Giéttingen. 1812. 

. Lectures on Physiology, Zoblogy, and the 
Natural yag bA an. By W. Law- 
rence, F.R.S. London. 1822. 

. The Use of the Body in Relation to the 
Mind. By George Moore, M.D. Lon- 
don. 1847. 

. On Intermarriage. By Alexander Walker. 
London. 1838. 

. Researches into the Physical History of 
Mankind. By J. C. Prichard, M.D., 
F.R.S. London. 1836. 

. Traité des Dégénérescences Physiques, In- 
tellectuelles et Morales de U’Espéce Hu- 
maine, et des Causes qui Produisent ces 
Variétés Maladives. Par le Dr. B. A. 
Morel. Paris, 1857.* 


A VERY cursory glance over the infinitely 
varied forms of animal life shows two leading 
principles in accordance with which these 
forms are arranged and originally constructed, 
viz., Uniformity and Diversity; the former 
manifested in those analogies of structure, 
type, and function which in a greater or less 
degree obtain throughout the whole of ani- 
mated nature, enabling us to form groups for 
convenience of investigation and description ; 
the latter indicated in those differences which 
constitute the characteristics of the various 
subdivisions into classes, orders, genera, and 
species. With this final division into species 
(or, according to some physiologists, into va- 
rieties or races), the law of Diversity, so far 
as regards the specific or distinctive type of 
structure, is suspended ; species is constant— 
it may become extinct, but it cannot change. 
According to Cuvier, the cats, dogs, apes, 
oxen, birds of prey, and crocodiles of the cat- 
acombs, do not differ from those of our own 
times, any more than human mummies thou- 
sends of years old differ from the skeletons of 
to-day. Lamarck, Geoffroy St. Hilaire, and 
others have certainly disputed the absolute 


* There are some shades of expression and 
opinion in this article to which the editor does not 
wish to be understood as committed; but'the very 
able writer has brought together so much material 
deserving the attention of thoughtful men, that it 
has been deemed best to allow the paper to appear 
in the exact terms of the author—Epiror. 





fixity of species, recognizing the possibility of 
anew species arising from those already exists 
ing. But since we have no direct evidence of 
this ever taking place, and have abundance of 
presumptive proof to the contrary, so far at 
least. as the experience of three thousand 
years will avail, we may safely assert that in 
this broad general view parents live again in 
their offspring. 

But although the law of diversity is no 
longer operative in the modification of the 
specific type, its effects are manifest in the 
production of infinite varieties of individuality, 
Although a dog is always a dog, and a sheep 
always a sheep, there are no two exactly 
alike; in a pack of the former, or a flock of 
the latter, there are such individual peculiar- 
ties in each, as to make them readily distin. 
guishable by those familiar with them. These 
differences are more numerous and more 
clearly marked in proportion as the animal is 
more or less domesticated ; in other words, in 
proportion as the mode of existence is more 
or less artificial. 

In color and general form the wild horse, 
rabbit, pig, or cat presents so little variety, 
that the most practised eye would generally 
fail to detect any given individual out of a 
number; whilst the domesticated representa 
tives of these tribes are in many cases as dit 
tinct in personal characteristics, as though be 
longing to different species, As might be 
expected from analogy, man, leading a much 
more domesticated and artificial life than any 
other animal, presents these individual varie 
ties multiplied to an extreme. In the count 
less millions of our race that have lived since 
the creation of the world, it may'he safely 
asserted that no two have been exactly alike 
in person, intellect, or moral nature—nones0 
similar that placed side hy side no mark of 
distinction could have been detected.* Yet 
with all this diversity the primary law of 
uniformity is not forgotten; the dwarf and 
the giant, the black, the yellow, and the 
white, Antinoiis and Thersites, the philosopher 
and the imbecile, the virtuous man and the 
man of the most dehased instincts and ten 


* “ Postremo quodvis framentum, non tamen omne 
Quodque in suo genere inter. se simile esse 
videbis, 
Quin intercurrat quedam distantia formis. 
Concharumque genus simili ratione videmus, 
+ Pingere telluris gremium, qua mollibus undis 
Littoris incurvi bibulam pavit equor arenam.” 
—Lucretius. 
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dencies—all these, contrasted as they mutu- 
ally are, are still contained within the normal 
type of humanity, and in their extremes are 
still more like the ideal man than any other 
creature. 

The operation, then, of these two original 
laws is constant and uniform; and it becomes 
an interesting question to ask whether any 
individual man is the child of the species, or 
of the parents, essentially. Looking at the 
innumerable instances of unmistakable re- 
semblance between parent and offspring, both 
of a physical and a moral nature, we are led 
to believe in a direct and uniform heritage of 
quality and form; whilst considering the strik- 
ing differences between members of even the 
same family, we cannot but recognize that this 
direct heritage is affected by modifying agen- 
cies. 

Under the law of uniform transmission of 
organization, we observe children inheriting 
not only the general form and appearance of 
their parents, but also their mental and mora] 
constitutions—not only in their original and 
essential characters, but even in those ac- 
quired habits of life, of intellect, of virtue, 
or of vice, for which they have been remark- 
able. Under the law of Diversity, we observe 
deformity and ugliness giving origin to grace 
aud beauty, health producing disease, virtue 
succeeded by vice, intellect by imbecility, and 
the converse of all these phenomena. 

It may, however, be doubted whether these 
two laws be in reality so opposed as they 
appear to be on a superficial view—whether 
any viable child is ever born without distinct 
external or internal evidence of its parentage 
insome feature or organ; and whether the 
evident differences may not in all cases be due 
to adirect heritage of some temporary and 
transitory condition of the vital force at the 
period of procreation. This may be more 
readily elucidated when we have examined 
the phenomena of likeness and dissimilarity 
accompanying the succession of generations, 

In the meantime the action of the two laws 
introduces an insuperable obstacle to the 
«act prediction in most instances of the 
qualities of the child from a knowledge of 
those of the parent. Yet one class of phe- 
homena is almost exempt from this species of 
uncertainty—the most important and the 
most practical. External form and color may 
be subject to variation—health or disease in 
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the parent need: not necessarily: produce in 
the child-a similar condition—organie pecu- 
liarities in the offspring may possibly disap- 
pear—inherent, intellectual, or moral quali- 
ties may not always be transmitted; but an 
acquired* and habitual vice will rarely fail 
to leave its trace upon one or more of the 
offspring, either in its original form or one 
closely allied. The habit of the parent. be- 
comes the all but irresistible instinct of the 
child; the voluntarily adopted and cherished 
vice of the father or mother becomes the 
overpowering impulse of the son or daughter; 
the organic tendency is excited to the utter- 
most, and the power of will and of conscience 
is proportionately weakened ; weighty con- 
siderations in forming a judgment on the re- 
sponsibility of those so fatally affected by this 
direct inheritance of crime. And so by anat- 
ural law it is, and not by any arbitrary or 
unjust interpolation of divine vengeance, that 
the sins of the parents are visited upon the 
children—that the fathers eat sour grapes, 
and the children’s teeth are set on edge. 

The illustration of this principle, and the 
important claims which its recognition has 
both upon individuals and communities, will 
form the chief object of our present remarks; 
but before entering upon it, it will be neces- 
sary to review the general phenomena ac- 
companying successive generations, organi- 
cally considered, which we shall proceed to do 
after disposing briefly of some probable ob- 
jections. 

The doctrine of hereditary transmission of 
qualities, both corporeal and mental, has had 
a somewhat singular fate amongst philoso- 
phers; inasmuch as it has met with almost 
universal acceptance as a matter of fact and 
theory, yet has been almost completely ig- 
nored as to its practical bearing by moralists 
and legislators. Historians and poets hate 
alike in ancient times registered the phile- 
sophic and popular views which attributed 
hoth personal and moral characteristics to 
parentage. Herodotus mentions the heritage 
of caste, of profession, and of moral and in- 


tellectual attributes. He casually alludes to 


Evenius possessing the power of divination, 
which, as a natural consequence, was inher- 
ited by his son, Deiphonus. Homer repre- 


* “ Habitus per assuitudinem adquisitus transit 
in naturam, que difficulter removetur.”—MERCa- 
tus, De Morb, Hered., p. 675. 
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sents Minerva as addressing Telemachus in 
language which doubtless embodies the popu- 
lar views of that time :— 


* Telemachus ! thou shalt hereafter prove 
Nor base nor poor in talents. If in truth 
- Thou have received from Heaven thy father’s 
force 
Instilled into thee, and resemblest him 
In promptness both of action and of speech, 
Thy voyage shall not useless be, nor vain. 
But if Penelope produced thee not 
His son, I then hope not for good effect 
Of this design, which ardent thou pursuest. 
Few sons their fathers equal ; most appear 
Degenerate : but we find, though rare, some- 
times 
A son superior even to his sire.” 
“Hippocrates, noticing the resemblance of 
children to their parents, concludes that this 
does not so much or so essentially consist in 
the formation or organization of the body as 
in the habit or condition of the mind, et pat- 
rum in natos abeunt cum semine mores. 
Horace’s well-known maxim is to the same 
effect :-— 
‘Fortes creantur fortibus et bonis ; 
Est in juvencis, est in equis patrum 
Virtus ; nec imbellem feroces 
Progenerant aquilz columbam.” 
And again, Juvenal :— 
“ Scilicet expectas, ut tradat mater honestos, 
Atque alios mores, quam quos habet ? utile 
porro 


Filiolam turpi vetule: producere turpem.”— 
Sat. VI. 


The sacred writings abound with the recog- 
nitions of moral heritage; we have alluded to 
some of these passages above. 

There is another apparently still more di- 


rect and forcible. It was a cutting reproach 
to the Jews, but was not considered even by 
them as illogical or inconsequent to say, 
“ Wherefore ye be witnesses unto yourselves, 
that ye are the children of them which killed 
the prophets: Fill ye up then the measure of 
your fathers.” The sacred code of the Hin- 
doos carries the principle of hereditary re- 
semblance almost to a mystical identity of 
personality. 

The opinions of thoughtful men. of later 
times may almost be summed up in the words 
of the profound physiologist, Burdach : “ that 
heritage has in reality more power over our 
constitution and character, than all the influ- 
ences from without, whether moral or physi- 
cal.” 

Notwithstanding all this weight of testimony 
to the significance of the phenomena, and not- 
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withstanding the undeniable force of these, 
the consequences of the doctrine in question 
are so grave, and, at the same time, so inevi- 
table, that it is in no degree surprising that 
men have attempted to escape from them by 
denying the premises. The objections have 
come from the metaphysician, the speculative 
moralist, the theologian, and the legislator, 
The first assuming and asserting man’s soul 
to be simple, indivisible, and uncompounded, 
rejects entirely the possibility of its owing 
any thing to a double parentage—the trunk, 
he says, cannot arise from two stems. The 
speculative moralist objects that man is hereby 
made at once more and less responsible for 
his actions—less so, because the strong, some- 
times almost irresistible tendency to them is 
horn with him, along with a weakened power 
of will or resistance—more and more weightily 
responsible, because the effects of his evil 
deeds do not die with him, but are handed 
down to after-generations. The theologian 
reads that “the soul that sinneth, it shall 


die,” and that the children shall not be an- | 


swerable for the sins of the parents; and he 
cannot see how this is consistent with a direct 
heritage of propensity to special evil, super- 
added to the original taint of transgression. 
The legislator objects to the doctrine because 
of the apparently insuperable difficulties which 
its practical recognition would introduce, in 
the adjudication of degrees of culpability for 
crime. All these see the natural and inevita- 
ble consequences of these views, and alike 
escape from them by denying hereditary influ- 
ence—some in toto, others in part. Such as 
are consistent and unscrupulous profess to see 
no such thing anywhere as either physical or 
moral heritage, affirming that all resemblances 
are accidental,—the casual results of the 
numerous combinations of the elements of the 
species; amongst these it is astonishing to 
find so careful an investigator as Louis. 
Others, amongst whom the distinguished phy- 
siologist, Lordat, is the leader, acknowledge 
the hereditary force in animals, but deny it in 
man. Others, again, compelled by force of 
demonstration to recognize a natural succes- 
sion of corporeal qualities, forcibly dismember 
human nature; and, whilst they acknowledge 
that organization begets like organization, 
they utterly and completely deny, irrespective 
of all evidence, the influence of man’s moral 
nature upon his descendants; and hypothe- 
cate a continual re-creation of soul and mind 
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foreach individual. and each generation. It 
is, perhaps, needless to say.that the theologian 
cannot. hold: this latter view, as it would be 
subversive of the doctrine of inherited and 
original moral taint. 

We have introduced these objections, ap- 
parently out of place, before illustrating the 
doctrines themselves, because they are such 
as will naturally suggest themselves to the 
reader’s mind, as he sees the consequences 
developing from facts; and we wish, by a 
very brief answer, to provide against this. 
We would say, in the first place, that if facts 
are clear and conclusive, & priori theoretic 
considerations cannot reasonably. be allowed 
to annul the deductions. In regard to the 
moral responsibility of given individuals, the 
subject is beset with difficulties, and can 
scarcely be satisfactorily discussed until we are 
farther advanced in the inquiry. It may be 
said, however, at this stage, that tendency is 
not action. Between the impulse to commit 
any given act, and its actual accomplishment, 
there is in the sane mind an interval during 
which will and conscience are in operation ; 
and according as action conforms to these two, 
it is more or less an object of responsibility. 
To the legislator we may reply very concisely, 
—either the doctrine is true, or it is false; if 
the latter, this must be proved by facts, and 
not by ex post facto considerations ; if the 
former, any attempt to deny or ignore it, 
simply to evade supposed difficulties, is merely 
criminal, 

Having thus alluded to the objections urged 
against natural heritage (to which, should our 
limits permit, we shall return hereafter), we 
now proceed to a detailed examination of the 
phenomena upon which our views are founded, 
under the two divisions of the law of Diversity, 
and the law of Uniformity, or likeness—both 
(and equally) laws of inheritance; by virtue 
of the one, the child represents the nature of 
its parent; by the other, it represents also 
the possibilities of the species. But in speak- 
ing of these laws let it be understood that we 
mean no more than collections of phenomena. 
Why two masses of matter attract each other, 
or why under other circumstances, they repel, 
we cannot tell; neither can we say why one 
child shall be like its parents, and another 
not; but it is within our province to investi- 
gate the conditions under which such attraction 
and repulsion take place; and also frequently 
those under which resemblance and dissimilar- 
ity occur. 
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We propose to commence our investigation 
by an inquiry into the law of Diversity, as in- 
volving in itself perhaps. more curious. facts 
than even that of Uniformity. As species is 
constant, it would not be startling to find that 
individual type became constant also; that 
beauty should produce beauty, and deformity, 
deformity; but that the reverse should fre- 
quently happen may, well excite some. sur- 
prise. 

It is in accordance with this law. of Diver- 
sity that species has so strong a tendency, after 
artificial or accidental modification, to return 
to its original type—as in the case of mixed 
breeds often returning to one or other parent 
stock. In accordance with it, also, individuals 
are enabled to escape the consequences of 
evils which, were the hereditary law constant, 
would be entailed upon them. It is by this 
law that genius arises from mediocrity, virtue 
from vice, and the reverse of these.. It is 
also by this law that, under certain physical 
agencies, under certain infractions of natural 
or moral regulations, and other circumstances, 
humanity degenerates into something far be- 
low its type.* In personal appearance it fre- 
quently happens that children do not at all 
resemble their parents; from parents remark- 
able for plainness, as Maupertius observes, 
spring often children of extreme beauty. 
This fact struck Sinibaldi amongst the Italian 
peasantry very forcibly. “I have often asked 
myself,” says he, “ whence it arose that from 
almost deformed rustics, and from females of 
hideous features, should spring girls of ravish- 
ing beauty.” His somewhat singular theory 
we give in his own words below. 

In stature it sometimes happens that mod- 
erately-sized parents have very tall, or very 


* It is also probably in accordance with this law 
of spontaneous variation, that the races of men, 
now so different as to have suggested to many.a 
diversity of origin, have sprung from one stock, in 


which a variety has occurred and become heredi- 
er This will receive farther illustration here- 
after. 


t Scio aliquem mordicus responsurum id _acci 
dere, quia hz cum nobilibus, venustisque, si pla- 
ceat, congrediantur. Absit injuria; non enim 
tanta libidinis licentia est in. urbe, ut ubique vul- 
nerata invenietur pudicitia, ubique thalamus, fides 
que temerata. Hoc evenit quoniam in urbe, frequen- 
tissime festivitates celebrantur, aut equitatus, aut 
publica spectacula fiunt, ant ccelitum invisuntur 
templa, aut aur captandse gratia per compita, 
plateasque, deambulatur. His omnibus accurrunt 
mixtim viri mulieresque, et venusti: simul juvenis, 
ut formosarum conspectibus fruantur. Quare 
mulierculs: queecumque etiam aspiciuntur, salibus 
ac dicteriis aphrodisiasticis incessuntur; unde et 
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short children, without any well-marked phy- 
sical reasons for such variations. Venette 
relates the case of a family of eight children, 
of whom the alternate four were dwarfs. The 
celebrated Pole, Borwslaski, whose height was 
twenty-eight inches at his full growth, was 
born of healthy parents of ordinary stature. 
They had six children—the eldest, thirty-four 
inches high; the youngest, at six years of 
age, twenty-one inches; the three other 
brothers, five feet six inches each. 

The eyes and hair frequently differ in color 
from those of both parents, a child with fair 
hair occurring in a family of brunettes, ete. 
A recognition of the true principle of “ spon- 
taneous variation” would, in some of these 
cases, tend to prevent any misinterpretation 
of the phenomena. Sometimes the two eyes 
are of different colors. Buffon states that 
this peculiarity is only observed in the horse 
and in man; but we remember to have seen 
the same in an entire family of cats. 

Internal organization, and what is called 
temperament, of children, also differ from 
those of the parents and each other, in so 
many cases, that Louis considers variation the 
rule, and conformity only the exception :— 
“Le tempérament des enfants qui naissent 
d’un méme pére, et d’une ménie mére, est 
presque toujours difiérent; les uns sont 
bilieux, les autres sanguins,” ete. 

It is a remarkable fact that twins are often 
very different in the respects just alluded to. 
Barthez relates the case of two twin-sisters, 
in Hungary, who lived twenty-two years, and 
who, although joined together by organic 
union, and having a communicating system of 
blood-vessels, were of most dissimilar temper- 
ament and disposition. 

Curious minor idiosyncracies are frequently 
met with, springing up in children without 
corresponding traits in the parents; in fact, 
all those peculiarities which we shall after- 
wards see becoming hereditary, have at first 
originated according to this law of spontane- 
ous variety, of which little explanation can be 
given. Zimmerman mentions several in- 
stances of these apparent anomalies. One 
man experiences intolerable anguish on hav- 
ing his nails cut; another cannot bear the 
touch of a sponge on the face; another is sick 
ill animo menteque idola illa pulcherrime juven- 
tutis conspic-unt, ad quorum deinde exemplum 
virtus formatrix, dum e suis viris concipiunt, de- 


coras effingit facies, venustaque pingit membra.” 
—Sinibaldi, Geneanthropeia, lib. viii. 
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with the smell of coffee, etc. ; all these may 
become hereditary. 

There are spontaneous variations of type 
observed amongst animals which are of more 
importance than these, as throwing light upon 
certain branches of anthropology—such are 
the production of apparently new races from 
an old stock. We do not here allude to the 
progressive variations often produced in wild 
races of animals in process of domestication, 
changes induced by climate, food, culture, ete., 
and which are liable gradually to disappear 
on a fYeturn to the wild state, such as. have 
been observed in the horse and the wild boar; 
but to absolute and permanent alteration of 
certain parts of the organization which are 
propagated to the descendants in perpetuity. 
One instance will suffice to illustrate this 
point. Dr. Prichard says:— ' 

“A singular variety of sheep has appeared 
within a few years in New England, which 
furnishes an example of the origination of 
variety in form. ‘The first ancestor of this 
breed was a male lamb, produced by an ewe 
of the common description. This lamb was 
of singular structure, and his offspring, in 
many instances, had the same characters with 
himself; these were shortness of the limbs, 
and greater length of the body in proportion; 
whence this race of animals has been termed 
the otter breed (otherwise the dncon sheep). 
The — also were longer, and their fore-legs 
crooked. It has been found advantageous to 
propagate this variety, because the animal is 
unable to jump over fences.” 

Instances of similar originations of perma- 
nent varieties from the ordinary well-known 
races might be alniost indefinitely multiplied, 
but this is sufficient to illustrate the principle; 
and cases are related of analogous dispropor- 
tionate development of the extremities amongst 
men, which became constant in some families. 
Buffon mentions several instances of this kind; 
and these facts havea special interest as bear- 
ing upon the possibility of the origin of all 
the varieties of the human race from one 
common stock. The differences between the 
ancon and the ordinary sheep are not less 
specific and marked than those between the 
European and the African ; and whilst we see 
one originating from the old common stock, we 
cannot doubt the possibility that the others 
may have had acommon parentage. Neither 
is it altogether a matter of analogical inference 
alone that varieties may arise under our ob- 
servation in our own species, having peculiari- 
ties as marked as those of any separate race. 
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In the year 1731, a boy named: Edward Lam- 
bert was exhibited before the Royal Society, 
who was afterwards exhibited in London as 
the Poreupine Man. . He was at this time 
about fourteen years of age, and presented a 
very remarkable appearance : his whole body 
was covered by a thick, horny, scaly, or bristly 
integument ; the most characteristic parts 
“looking and rustling like the bristles or 
quills of a hedgehog shorn off within an inch 
of the skin.” Twenty-six years after this .he 
was again shown to the Royal Society. He 
had enjoyed good health, but was still en- 
tirely covered by these bristles, He had been 
twice salivated, and once had the small-pox, 
at which times he lost his covering; but it 
very soon re-appeared. He had now six chil- 
dren, all with the same rugged covering as 
himself, the first appearance of which came 
on, as it did in himself, about nine weeks after 
birth. The relator of this account, Mr. Baker, 
continues—-“It appears, therefore, past all 
doubt that a race of people may be propa- 
gated by this man having such rugged coats 
or coverings as himself; and if this should 
ever happen, and the accidental original be 
forgotten, it is not improbable they might be 
deemed a different species of mankind.” Mr. 
Lawrence adds to this—‘ Two brothers, John 
Lambert, aged twenty-two, and Richard, aged 
fourteen, grandsons of the original porcupine 
man, Edward Lambert, were shown in Ger- 
many, and had the cutaneous incrustation. al- 
ready described.” Dr. Prichard states that 
he has seen a similarly affected individual, 
who gave himself out to be a descendant of 
the Lambert family. 

One of the most distinctive marks. of the 
negro race has been esteemed the woolly hair. 
Dr. Prichard remarks that he has seenghair 
on the heads of some Europeans scarcely 
distinguishable from wool; “ particularly of a 
boy whose parents are both English rustics, 
without any peculiarity of appearance; the 
boy had: hair which appeared so similar to 
that of an African, that on a minute compari- 
son I could discern no other difference than 
that of color, and perhaps a slight diversity 
in the surface.” 

The production of monstrosities is another 
remarkable illustration of the law of variety 
in heritage. Examples are very numerous 
amongst animals. Aucante relates instances 
of four successive litters of puppies, born of 
healthy parents, some of which in each litter 
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were well formed, whilst the remainder were 
without anterior extremities, and had hare- 
lip. Children are frequently born with hare- 
lip, of perfectly healthy parents. _Numberless 
instances of similar spontaneous malforma- 
tions may be found related by Burdach and 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire. Dr. Lucas relates in- 
stances of the development of true horns in 
the human species, and also believes in a race 
of people with veritable tails. It is, however, 
the chief defect of his very valuable and com- 
prehensive treatise, that he is not always suf- 
ficiently careful in sifting and weighing, as 
well as in accumulating his evidence.* 

In regard to intellectual and moral varieties 
springing up in the same families, under iden- 
tical conditions, the experience of every man 
will furnish ample illustrations. The law re- 
ceived its first fulfilment in the family of our 
first parents, and has never failed to manifest 
itself for six thousand years. Let us observe 
carefully those members of a family who seem 
even most alike, and what differences shall 
we not see in their tastes, their appetites, 
their inclinations, talents, ideas, judgment, 
and reasonings. The ancient poets had not 
failed to remark the dissimilarity of those 
most closely allied. 


“Castor gaudet equis, ovo prognatus eodem 
pugnis,” 


says Horace; and Herodotus illustrates. the 
same, point by the example, of Eurysthenes 
and Procles. The only instance which we 
need mention is that of Ritta and Christina, 
the Presbourg twins, who were united like 
those above mentioned by an organic conneéc- 
tion, Of these, one was pleasant, quiet, and 
amiable; the other was plain, ill-tempered, 
quarrelsome, and of extremely excitable pas- 
sions; she was so violent against her insepar- 
able sister, that they could not, be trusted 
alone. Nothing can prove more strongly 
than this how strong is innate disposition, and 
how comparatively slight is the influence of 
the physical‘and moral medium in which chil- 
dren may be placed; since here surrounding 
circumstances must always have been pre- 
cisely similar, and yet the issue was so diverse. 


* One of M. Lucas’ illustrations of hereditary 
longevity, we think we have seen in one of our an- 


cient English jest-books. It is not improbable, 
however, that it may possess: some previous au- 
thority and recommendation of which we are un- 
aware. For many of our succeeding facts we are 
indebted to M. Lucas’ references. 
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From such facts as these St. Augustin * very 
forcibly argues against any possible truth in 
astrology. 

The law of Diversity, acting upon the intel- 
lectual and moral nature of the child, may be 
either in its favor or the reverse; of the former, 
all emanations of talent or genius not pos- 
sessed by the parents are examples. It has 
long been a popular idea, however, that clever 
men more frequently have fools for their chil- 
dren than the reverse, an opinion embodied 
in the old proverb—* Heroum filii nox, et 
amentes Hippocratis filii,” and continually 
illustrated by the families of Pericles, of 
Aristides, Thucydides, Phocion, Aristarchus, 
Socrates, Cato, of Utica, and numerous other 
ancients; and in modern times by those of 
Henry IV., Louis XIV., Oliver Cromwell, 
Napoleon, ete. It will appear hereafter that 
an equal weight of testimony may be adduced 
on the opposite view; meantime, as in all 
these instances of diversity, whether moral or 
physical, we are not in condition to detect the 
law which presides over them. 

Not to dwell too long upon this branch of 
our subject, we will but notice, in conclusion, 
a singular instance of an unhealthy, ill-devel- 
oped family proceeding from healthy, robust, 
intelligent, and moral parents. The eldest 
son, aged twenty-four, was three feet two 
inehes in height, without beard or signs of 
virility, and subject to attacks of catalepsy. 
The next to him was tall, strong, and robust, 
but of a bad disposition. A daughter, aged 
sixteen, was three feet in height, and an al- 
most dumb idiot; another girl, aged ten, and 
a boy of seven, were completely imbecile, and 
could not speak, having tongues so thick that 
they could not be protruded. 

Such are a few illustrations of the principal 
modes in which the law of Diversity manifests 
itself; so striking in many of its details, as to 
lead observers to the conclusion, that diver- 
sity is the one law, and heritage of similar 
qualities the exception. Thus, the distin- 
guished naturalist, Bonnet,t after reviewing 
these phenomena, comes to this opinion, that 
“the germ bears the original impress of the 

species, but not of individuality ; it is in 
miniature a man, a horse, or a bull, etc. ; but 
it is not any individual man, or horse, or buil.” 
Wollaston, Helvetius, Louis, Weikard, and a 

* De Civitate Dei, lib. v. cap. 2 and 7. 

+ Considérations sur les corps Organisés, tom. ii. 
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host of great names subscribe to this view, 
and attribute all varieties, all resemblances, 
and all dissemblances, to the medium in which 
the new-born man or animal is placed— 
medium including all influences both moral 
and physical—food, climate, education, ete. 
How incompatible this is with observed phe- 
nomena has already partly appeared, and will 
appear more fully hereafter, when the facts of 
direct inheritance have passed under notice. 
The direct transmission of the qualities of 
the parent to the child is shown in external 
resemblance, in similarity of internal organ- 
ization, in habit and gesture, in temperament, 
in instinctive impulses, and in moral and in- 
tellectual tendencies and aptitudes. Acci- 
dental defects and diseases are also amenable 
to the same law; and lastly, certain vicious 
habits in the parents, and certain forms of 
neglect of natural laws and the rules of 
hygiene, give rise to certain transformations 
and degenerations, both of a physical and a 
moral nature, in the offspring, which exercise 
the gravest influence over the future of these 
beings, who may almost be said to be fore- 
doomed to an unfortunate existence, but from 
which they are occasionally exempted in ac- 
cordance with the law of spontaneous varia- 
tion already alluded to; or which is averted 
by the rational means suggested by an intelli- 
gent recognition of the source of such defects 
of nature. We proceed to notice in order 
these various heritages. 

Personal resemblance between parents and 
offspring need not detain us long; the expe- 
rience of every day shows that children re- 
semble their parents as strongly as in type 
they resemble the species, and no illustrations 
seem requisite. Yet there is something in- 
ter@ting in the manner in which some char- 
acteristic feature is handed down from one 
generation to another, sometimes for centu- 
ries; not to mention but in passing the de- 
scendants of Abraham, and the gypsies, in 
which tribes a distinctive physiognomy appears 
ever to prevail, we see in some noble or réyal 
houses one particular feature adhering to 
them as a characteristic. The Bourbons have 


an aquiline nose ; and the reigning house of 
Austria is distinguished by a thick lip, which 
is said to have been introduced by the mar- 
riage of the Emperor Maximilian with Mary 
of Burgundy, upwards of three centuries ago. 
Burton * remarks :—*“ That famous family of 





chap. 7. 


* Anatomy of Melancholy. 
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CEnobarbi were known of old, and so sur- 
named from their red beards; the Austrian 
lip, and those Indian flat noses are propagated, 
the Bavarian chin, and goggle eyes amongst 
the Jews, as Buxtorfius observes; their voice, 
pace, gesture, looks, are likewise derived with 
all the rest of their conditions and infirmi- 
ties.” Plutarch relates that all the members 
of a certain family in Thebes were born with 
the mark of a lance-head upon the body. It 
is said that the family of the Lansadas were 
so named from a like peculiarity. The Ben- 
tivoglios had alla distinguishing mark. 
Stature is in many cases hereditary, which 
is well illustrated by the numerous gigantic 
figures both of men and women met with in 
Potsdam, where for fifty years the guards of 
the late Frederick William of Prussia were 
quartered; a fact undoubtedly owing to the 
intermarriages of these men with the women 
of the city, Taller states that for three 
generations his own family, without one ex- 
ception, had been distinguished for great 
stature. The facts connected with bodily de- 
velopment are well known to all breeders of 
cate or animals; so strictly is each part of 
theBonformation under the law of heritage, 
tha sat will, the breeder can modify a race, 
byM%gthening or shortening the limbs, by 
inefasing or diminishing the fat or the 
muscle, or by accumulating these in particular 
localities; and all these with almost certainty 
of calculation. In this manner is the length 
of stride of the English racer attained, the 
colossal strength of the dray-horse, and the 
development of fat in the beasts intended for 
the show or market. The same may be said 
concerning the color of the surface, and the 
tegumentary appendages, such as hair, wool, 
ete., all of which may be modified at will; and 
almost to any extent, by attention to simple 
rules, all founded upon the one fact of the 
constancy of transmission of qualities. The 
color is generally a mixture of that of the 
parents, if these be of different races; but if 
the parents be of the same race, the color of 
the children generally follows one or other 
parent exclusively. Thus, the child of a white 
man and a negro woman, is a mulatto in the 
great majority of cases ; but the child of a dark 
and a light parent of the same variety is usu- 
ally like one or other, and not a mixture. 
Instances have been known where the child 
of a negro and-a white has been either black 
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or white entirely ;* and in one case that is 
related by Prichard, the black and white color 
was not mixed, but occupied separate parts of 
the surface. These are singularities of which 
in the present state of science no explanation 
can be given—practical assertions of the law 
of Diversity. It may be added, that the ex- 
perience of breeders tends to show that the 
male parent exercises a much stronger influ- 
ence upon the color of the offspring than the 
female. It is also supposed (though this we 
would mention with doubt and hesitation) 
that, so far as organization generally is con- 
cerned, the male parent gives the locomotive 
system, and the female the vital organs. 
Could this be established as a law, it would 
indeed be an important point of departure 
for farther investigations. At present it must 
be considered as only sub judice ; but as an 
opinion proceeding from high authority,t 
worthy of much consideration. 

It is not only bodily form and color, but 
also bodily activity and aptitude, which are 
heritable. Striking instances of this may be 
found in the stud-hook, relating to the pedi- 
grees of horses. The winners’ of the great 
races are always sought after to breed from. 
Eclipse was the father of three hundred and 
thirty-four winners, which produced their 
owners the sum of £160,000; and King 
Herod, a descendant of Flying Childers, was 
the father of four hundred and ninety-seven 
winners. In the human subject, the muscular 
force and activity are also hereditary; in 
ancient times, the athletes were often in fami- 
lies; and now the same tendency is often 
seen to prevail. All writers treating of heri- 
tage mention gait, gesture, and attitude, as 
subjects therein involved: often entire fami- 
lies are left-handed, even those members who 
have been withdrawn from it in infancy. M. 
Girou relates a singular instance of this kind 
of peculiarity. “G, is born of a family where 
the use of the left hand is hereditary: he is 
not left-handed himself, but he has a married 
daughter who is so, and all whose children 
are so likewise. His son who is married is 
not left-handed, but has a little daughter in 


* Dr. Prichard says, that “ this is always the 
case in respect to the offspring of an albino and a 
black-haired parent.”—Physical History of Man, 
vol. i. p. 867. 


t See Alexander Walker, On Intermarriage, 
Part LV. 
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the cradle who is so to a strongly-marked 
extent.” The same authority mentions the 
case of a gentleman who always crossed the 
right leg over the left in bed: his infant 
daughter did the same from birth. Grace 
and elegance of motion seem to be the birth- 
right of some families: of this, the family of 
Vestris will furnish an example. As a part 
of the moter functions, we may, in passing, 
allude to the heritage of voice so frequently 
observed. Also, though perhaps somewhat 
out of place, to the heritage of Joquacity: 
children born of very talkative parents are 
usually so themselves, they talk for the sake 
of talking, apparently moved by an elastic 
impulse that they cannot control. M. Lucas 
relates an instance of a servant girl, who 
talked incessantly either to others or to her- 
self, until it was found necessary to dismiss 
her; when she exclaimed. “ Mais, monsieur, 
ce n’est pas ma faute, ce n’est pas ma faute: 
‘cela me vient de mon pére, dont le méme 
defaut désespérait ma mere, et il avait un 
frére qui était comme moi.” 

The resemblance of internal organization is 
fully as striking as that of external form be- 
tween parents and children, though of course 
not so plainly recognizable. It is observed, 
however, in the hereditary liability to certain 
forms of disease or functional derangement ; 
these are, according to Portal, apoplexy, epi- 
lepsy, mental aberration, haemorrhages, special 
inflammations, and other disorders arising 
from hereditary superabundance of blood,— 
derangements of the liver, and of the lym- 
phatic and nervous systems, producing their 
appropriate morbid effects. ‘To some of these 
we may have occasion to refer ; here we quote 
for purposes of illustration a remarkable 
case of hereditary hemorrhage or bleeding, 
as indicating transmission of internal organ- 
ization. It is related by Dr. Riecken :— 

“These cases occurred in the principality 
of Birkenfeld, in Oldenburg. The parents 
had never been subject to hemorrhage, and 
the father, E. P. was living in good health in 
his eighty-sixth year at the time of the pub- 
lication of the narrative. The couple had 
twelve children, five sons and seven daughters, 
of whom three boys and one girl died of 
hemorrhage. Their youngest daughter, who 
had never suffered from the disease, married 
a stout healthy man, and had six children, 
four boys and two girls, of whom three boys 
died of hemorrhage.” 


It is scarcely necessary to remark, that fee- 
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bleness and force of constitution are, as might 
be expected, generally hereditary. 
Fecundity is also hereditary. M. Girou 
gives some remarkable illustrations of the 
prolific tendencies of certain families. One 
mother had twenty-four children; of these, 
five daughters had forty-six children, and one 
granddaughter had sixteen. Dr. Virey gives 
an account of families in which the tendency 
to producing twins is strong ; in one, two twin 
brothers had repeatedly twins in both their 
families ; and the first wife of one being dead, 
the second had twins also. Osiander relates 
still more extraordinary facts, but we cannot 
dwell longer upon this part of the subject. 
Idiosyncracies are notoriously hereditary; 
in some entire families the slightest amount 
of opium or of mercury acts as a virulent 
poison ; in one family mentioned by Zimmer- 
man, coffee produced the effect of opium, 
whilst this was inert. Montaigne, in his 
quaint style, alludes to his own and his fam- 
ily’s idiosyncrasy of a dislike to physic and 
physicians. One of his ancestors was assured ‘ 
that if he would not have some assistance he 
would die. Alarmed at this sentence, hejan- 
swered, “Je suis doncques mort!” Mon- 
taigne considers that his own dislike to madi- 
cine descended from this person. Longerity 
evinces a tendency to run in families: a hirge 
collection of cases illustrative of this point 
may be found in M.-Lejoncourt’s Galdrie des 
Centenaries. We will only quote two or 
three instances. In a marshy country, near 
the Rhone, lived five persons, brothers and 
sisters, of the same father and mother, whose 
united ages amounted to four hundred and 
thirty years: the eldest was ninety-two, and 
the others followed alternately, male and fe- 
male, at intervals of three years each exactly. 
At the time of the account being written, all 
were in good health. M. Lucas mentions 
Madame de Montgolfier, in Paris, as still full 
of life, aged one hundred and ten years, and 
the mother of living children of more than 
eighty. A well-known literary character, M. 
Quersonniéres, was still alive in 1842, aged 
one hundred and fourteen, in perfect enjoy- 
ment of his faculties. He said, “ my family 
descends from Methusaleh; we must be 
killed, to die; my maternal grandfather was 
killed by accident at one hundred and twenty- 
five years of age, and I (he added, smiling) 
invite you to my burial in the next century.” 





The facts connected with hereditary longevity 
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are sufficiently well ascertained to have be- 
come an important element in the calculations 
of the actuaries for insurance societies. 

Departures from the specific type of the 
race, either by excess or arrest of develop- 
ment, are transmissible by generation. That 
singular monstrosity called albinism, consist- 
ing in an absence of coloring matter from 
the skin, hair, and eyes, to which all races of 
men, black, white, or yellow, and many ani- 
mals are subject, is often hereditary; al- 
though, in obedience to the law of diversity, 
by which nature is enabled to restore the 
primitive type, the children of Albinos with 
another stock are often without trace of that 
affection.* Other arrests of formation, such 
as hare-lip, and imperfections of the spinal 
column (spina bifida), are also often trans- 
mitted from parent to child. Of all these 
ample illustrations may be found in Buffon, 
St. Hilaire, and the special treatises on mon- 
strosities, 

Superfluity of parts or organs, as the pres- 
ence of six fingers or six toes on each extrem- 
ity, is not a very uncommon occurrence, and 
usually is observed for two or three genera- 
tions. Sir A. Carlisle relates several instances 
of this nature, and Pliny also noticed it 
amongst the Romans, Lawrence remarks on 
these anomalies, that “ if the six-fingered and 
six-toed could be matched together, and the 
breed could be preserved pure by excluding 
all who had not these additional members, 
there is no doubt that a permanent race might 
be formed, constantly possessing this number 
of fingers and toes.” t 

With regard to accidental defects, such as 
the loss of a limb or an organ, the ordinary 
rule is, that such defect is not propagated, yet 
instances are not wanting where such is the 
case. Mr. Whitehead relates that the father 
of three healthy children lost a limb by an 
accidert in a coal mine, and the next child 
born to him had shortening and defective 
power in the corresponding limb. M. Pichard 
relates that a stallion which had gone blind 


* Melanism, the converse of albinism, or the ex- 
cess of coloring matter in the skin, sometimes a 
normal and sometimes a morbid occurrence, is sub- 
ject to the same laws as regards its propagation. 

t So strong is Mr. Lawrence’s opinion on the 
subject of hereditary law, that he says “ if men, 
in the affair of marriage, were as much under 
management as some animals are in the exercise 
of their generative functions, an absolute ruler. 
might accomplish in his dominions almost any 
idea of the human form.” —Lectures, p. 418. 
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from disease had offsj.ing which all went 
blind before they were three years old. It is 
said that horses “marked during successive 
generations with red-hot iron in the same 
place, transmit the visible traces of such marks 
to their colts.” Every modification of the 
senses is liable to reproduction—blindness,* 
long or short sight, quick or slow hearing, ab- 
sence or acuteness of smell, etc.; particular 
tendencies also in the indulgence of the tastes, 
and special idiosyncrasies are family heritages. 
St. Simon relates, in his Memoirs, that Louis 
XIV. was voracious and gluttonous to an ex- 
treme, and that all his family inherited the 
tendency from him. M. Lucas says that he is 
acquainted with a family who never drink 
water in any form, and have the strongest re- 
pugnance fo all fluids. Disgust to particular 
food runs also in families. The authority last 
quoted relates, amongst other instances, one 
in which, from generation to generation, there 
was the most unconquerable aversion to thé 
taste or even smell of cheese. Some have an 
equally unaccountable inability to eat any ani- 
mal food, a tendency which is hereditary: of 
this an instance is mentioned in the Gazette 
des Tribunaux, 1844, The most frightful 
perversions of taste are likewise transmissible 
from parent to child. Boethius mentions the 
ease of a young girl whose faiher had the 
horrible propensity of eating human flesh. 
The father and mother were both burnt to 
death before the girl was a year old; the girl 
was brought up in plenty and amidst respect- 
able people, yet she also gave way to this dis- 
gusting and unnatural practice. 

_ We pass briefly over these evidences of cor- 
poreal and sensorial inheritance, as little 
likely to be contested, in order to be able 
more fully to enter upon the more important 
branch of our subject, and the one which is 
most warmly disputed, the inheritance of in- 
tellectual and moral qualities. 

Reproduction may be considered in three 
lights, as regards the species, the race, and 
the individual or family. The psychical qual- 
ities of the species, it will readily be admitted, 
are constant, as constant as the organization. 
The dog is always a dog in its instincts and 
its intelligence, and never a squirrel or a 
sheep; the bee is always a bee, and never as- 
sumes the modes of life of a spider. In re- 
gard to races, there is always the same well- 
marked difference between their instinctive 





* Westminster Reviews, 1857. 
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and rational endowments. Though descended 
from one common stock, the spaniel, the 
pointer, and the shepherd’s dog have different 
instincts, each one adapted to a special end, 
one never naturally adopting the other’s 
habits. Mr. Knight says that the young ter- 
rier shows every mark of anger when it first 
sees a polecat, whilst the spaniel looks on 
with indifference, but will pursue a woodceck 
at once. “A young pointer which had never 
seen a partridge stood trembling with anxiety, 
its eyes fixed, its muscles rigid, when con- 
ducted into the midst of a covey of these 
birds.” The buffalo, the ox, the bison, all are 
distinct in their psychical nature; and the 
African and Asiatic elephant differ so com- 
pletely in mental manifestations, that, although 
so similar in organization, they have been con- 
sidered as distinct species. The various races 
of men have characteristics quite as distinctly 
marked ; the red, the white, the yellow man, 
all comport themselves, in a different, and 
strikingly contrasted, manner, when brought 
into contact with the white man and his civil- 
ization. Neither will these differences disap- 
pear by custom; the sombre red man and 
the volatile negro are alike incapable of as- 
similation to the European nature. But races 
consist of aggregations of individuals ; it is 
clear therefore that to a certain extent indi- 
viduals have the power of transmitting their 
own specific psychical nature. How far this 
extends to the minute traits of special charac- 
ter is the object of our inquiry. 

1. Has the education of the parent any 
influence over the capacity of the offspring ? 
The weight of evidence direct and analogical 
is strongly in favor of an affirmative answer. 

In domestic animals the phenomena appear 
to be clear and indubitable in their testimony. 
Dogs descended from parents that have been 
trained to certain pursuits, assume the same 
habits either without education, or with very 
much less than those whose parents had been 
neglected. The pointer whose parents have 
for generations been trained for purposes of 
sport, will take to pointing almost without any 
instruction, farther than what is necessary to 
quell the exuberance of youth ; whilst one de- 
scended from parents that had not been so 
exercised, will require great care and pains to 
teach it its duties. Dogs that have been 
trained to hunt the peccari have offspring 
that seem from the first attempt to under- 
stand the proper (and very peculiar) mode of 
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attack, whilst another dog is destroyed at 
once by this savage creature. A St. Bernard 
dog, born in London, is said to have begun to 
track footsteps in the snow, after the manner 
of its parents. It is said that dogs do not 
bark (but only howl) in the wild state; and 
that the bark is an imitation of the human 
voice; but the pup of the tame dog barks, 
though it may never have heard a similar 
sound. It is also asserted that birds on an 
uninhabited island show no fear of man; but 
the young of those born amongst man always 
fly from him. Other illustrations might 
easily be accumulated from other species ; but 
there are sufficient to indicate the great prob- 
ability that in animals not only original apti- 
tudes and faculties are inherited, but also such 
as are acquired by education.* 

2. But is the case the same with men as 
with animals?—This is denied by some 
writers,t as has been before remarked ; not 
because of any lack of conclusive evidence, 
but because an acknowledgment of the prin- 
ciple would necessitate logically the recogni- 
tion of moral heritage, which they are deter- 
mined not to admit. The question, however, 
becomes one of fact, experience, or testimony, 
to which we must appeal. The child of In- 
dian parents will naturally adopt forest habits 
to an extent and with a skill altogether for- 
eign to a white child, although both may have 
been brought up from earliest infancy in the 
same manner. At their first association with 
civilized people, savages and their children 
show an untamable and unteachable spirit ; 


* The writer in the Westminister Review, quoted 
above, gives an amusing and striking instance of 
the transmission of acquired habits, He says: 
“The writer had a puppy, taken from its mother 
at six weeks old, who, although never taught to 
beg (an accomplishment his mother had been 
taught), spontaneously took to begging for every 
thing he wanted, when about seven or eight 
months old; he would beg for food, beg to be let 
out of the room, and one day was found opposite 
the rabbit hutch, begging for the rabbits.” 


¢ Lordat writes as follows: L’éducation de 
Yhomme ne s’applique point & la méme puissance 
~ l'éducation ces bétes; tandis que les bienfaits 
e l'éducation profitent, chez l’animal, & I’éduca- 
tion de ses descendants, Jes avantages de |’éduca- 
tion d’un homme ne sont d’aucune utilité physiol- 
ogique pour son fils ou pour sa posterité ; quelle que 
soit l’origine d’un homme, quels qu’aient été les 
mérites de ces ancéstres, quoi qu’aient pu faire la 
société et l’opinion pour les illustrer, son éducation 
particuliére ne peut pas étre moins laborieuse que 
celle de ces aieux.” 
Whether this be scientific or not may admit of 
doubt; its non-accordance with observation will 
appear. 
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but after one or two generations, during which 
efforts at instruction have been partially suc- 
cessful, the young children indicate not only 
more docility, but much greater aptitude to 
learn. Dr. Moore observes, that “ our edaca- 
tion may be said to begin with our fore- 
fathers. The child of the morally instructed 
is most capable of instruction, and intellec- 
tual excellence is generally the result of ages 
of mental cultivation. From Mr. Kay Shuttle- 
worth’s examination of juvenile delinquents 
at Parkhurst, it appears that the majority 
were deficient in physical organization, and 
this, no doubt, was traceable to the parent 
stock.” Sir A. Carlisle says that many years 
since an old schoolmaster had told him that, 
in the course of his personal experience, he 
had observed a remarkable difference in the 
capacities of children for learning, which was 
connected with the education and aptitude of 
their parents ;* that the children of people 
accustomed to arithmetic learned figures 
quicker than those of differently educated 
persons; while the children of classical schol- 
ars more easily Jearned Latin and Greek ; and 
that, notwithstanding a few striking excep- 
tions, the natural dulness of children born 
of uneducated parents was proverbial. Mr. 
Knight, a very high authority upon questions 
of this nature, in a letter to Mr. Alexander 
Walker, says :— 

“TJ, seventy years ago, heard an old school- 
master remark, in speaking of my late 
brother’st great facility of learning languages, 

* The intellectual faculties conversely appear to 
diminish if neglected and uncultivated for several 

enerations. Mr, Walker adduces royalty as an 
instance, seeing that they have, as he asserts, little 
necessity for thought or for intellectual pursuits, 
the organs gradually dwindle and decay. “ That 
fatuity has, in all ages,’’ he adds, ‘ been the disease 
of hereditary royalty and ancient dynasty, the 
most superficial observer must allow. .. . Ifthe 
fact be doubted by any of my readers, I may point 
out to them the cases of George IIl., Paul of Rus- 
sia, the late sovereigns of Denmark and Portugal, 
the deposed King of Sweden, etc., a fourth or finth 
of the kings then occupying the thrones of Europe! 
and consequently a proportion of mental disease 
far greater than can be yy in any other 
rank of society.” ‘The result he partly attributes 
to the above reason, and partly to the fact that 
“they have generally intermarried with persons of 
similar rank—of similarly degenerated intellectual 
and physiognomical character; who can introduce 
few new qualities, and only propagate the old and 
degraded ones which are common to the whole.” 
.. . “Hence I find that the older the dynasty and 
the more legitimate the race, if the head be viewed 
in profile, the more does the forehead retreat from 
the root of the nose, and the more do the nose and 
the other parts of the face advance from the same 
point.”— On Intermarriage, pp. 188—194. 
+ The well-known Mr. Payne Knight. 
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that, in fifty years’ experience, he had never 
known a child of wholly illiterate parentage 
and ancestry (such being at that time very 
abundant) who could:learn languages. Being 
in my parish church, about ten years ago, a 
little girl, in repeating her catechism, got 
through her part in half the time that her 
companions did, and without missing or hesi- 
tating about a single word. She was wholly 
unknown to me; but I whispered to Mrs, 
Knight, ‘ that girl is a gentleman’s daughter,’ 
And so she proved to be. . . . I believe that 
most of the experiments, in breeding which 
have been accurately made and accurately re- 
ported, have been made either by Sir John 
Sebright or by myself; and it is somewhat 
singular that we both descend from the same 
grandfather, his mother having been a daugh- 
ter of my father’s brother. We were, how- 
ever, unacquainted in early life, and neither 
of us was influenced in any degree by the 
other in our pursuits. . . . It is, I think, im- 
ortant, that the minds of the ancestry should 
ave been exercised in some way; and I think 
the hereditary powers will generally be found 
best calculated to do that which the parents, 
through successive generations, have done.” 

Burdach, a most profound physiologist, 
agrees that the development of the intellectual 
faculties of the parents renders the children 
more capable of receiving education. And 
M. Girou says that “acquired capacities are 
transmitted by generation, and this transmis- 
sion is more certain and perfect in proportion 
as the cultivation has extended over more 
generations, and as that of one parent is less 
opposed by that of the other. Children re- 
ceive from their parents, with the impress of 
their habits, all the shades of capacity, apti- 
tude, and taste which have been the fruit of 
such habits.” 

We cannot see any reason for acknowledg- 
ing that bodily habits and faculties are heredi- 
tary, and denying it in regard to those of the 
mind, Testimony is strongly in favor of the 
view, and all analogical reasoning tends to 
the same conclusion. It must be confessed, 
however, that in detail and in individual cases, 
there is not that kind and amount of regular- 
ity which bespeaks @ law: the law of diver- 
sity is very operative in matters pertaining to 
the intellect; wise men have often fools for 
their children, and talent often arises from a 
family remarkable only for mediocrity; there 
are, nevertheless, phenomena well worthy of 
careful consideration.* 


* Not, perhaps, strictly in place, yet as affording 
an interesting illustration of the power of habit in 





successive generations in influencing organization, 
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Amongst theinnumerable intellectual grades 
occupied by humanity, from the feeble light 
which barely illumines the first degree above 
idiocy, to the lofty capacity of the poet or the 
philosopher, there is a tendency to the trans- 
mission of similar qualities to the offspring— 
an indication of a law, however numerous 
the exceptions. The idiot almost always en- 
genders idiots; no man of talent ever had an 
idiot or an imbecile for his father or mother ; 
cretinism, always attended by a low intel- 
lectual development, always produces the 
same, unless one of the parents be vigorous 
and healthy enough to modify the tendency. 
Imbecility, independent of cretinism, also is 
transmitted from generation to generation. 
Haller cites the instances of two ladies of 
noble family who were nearly imbecile, but 
were married for their wealth; and when he 
wrote, a century afterwards, the same grade 
of intelligence was manifest in the fourth and 
fifth generations. It is matter of daily ob- 
servation, that the ordinary:run of children 
have about the same intellectual capacities as 
their parents, one or both; the education may 
be different, but the original nature seems to 
be about the same standard. This does not 
apply to those instances where continual cul- 
ture for successive generations tends to exalt 
the intellectual powers. As we ascend the 
scale, we cannot fail to perceive how compara- 
tively rare it is to meet with but one dis- 
tinguished person in any given family. Many 
of our statesmen have illustrated this position 
—the legislative faculty has descended from 
father to son in very many cases in our his- 
we quote this instance from Mr. Knight: “ The 
following circumstance, which is at least very sin- 
gular, leads one to suspect that the kind of lan- 
guage used by any people through successive gen- 
erations, might change and modify the organs of 
speech, though not to an extent cognizable by the 
anatomist. A celebrated French civil engineer, M. 
Polonceau, visited me some years ago, bringing 
with him a young French gentleman who spoke 
English eloquently, and perfectly like an English- 
man, though he had been in England only two 

ears, and, as he assured me, knew nothing of the 
anguage previously, nor had ever heard it spoken. 
I asked him whether he could pronounce the Eng- 
lish name Thistlethwaite, and he instantly pro- 
nounced it most distinctly and perfectly. ‘The 
next day, when talking of other matters, he said 
that he had some Irish relations, and it appeared 


that his grandmother, on the female side, whom 
he had never seen, was an Irish woman. Hence 


arose, I do not at all doubt, his power of so Pemema 
pronouncing the word I had prescribed. A French 
gentleman at Paris boasted to me that he could 

ronounce correctly any English word, I proposed 
Thistlethwaite to him, when, instead of trying, he 
exclaimed, ‘Ah, barbare!’” 
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tory. It would not be difficult to point to 
instances in our own Government, where the 
forms and practice of legislation have been 
intuitive in as remarkable a degree as in the 


two Pitts and the two Foxes.* Mirabeau, the 
father, contained, so to speak, Mirabeau the 
tribune. The family of A&schylus numbered 
eight poets. The father of ‘Torquato Tasso 
had the gift, as his son had the genius, of 
verse. This sort of succession of gift or abil- 
ity in the family, followed by genius in the 
son, is not rare. Flaxman was the son of.a 
moulder of plaster casts. Thorwaldsen, the 
rival of Canova, was the son of a poor sculp- 
tor. Raphael’s father was himself a painter, 
The mother of Vandyke had a talent for 
painting. Parmigiano was of a family of 
painters: so was Titian; so is Horace Vernet. 
The father of Mozart was a violinist of some 
reputation ; his children inherited part of his 
talent. Beethoven was the son of a tenor 
singer. A whole host of composers have 
emanated from the family of Bach. 

There is a circumstance worthy of note 
concerning the scale of intellectual develop- 
ment, viz., that the extremes are solitary t.e., 
do not transmit their characteristics. The 
lowest grade of intellect, the perfect idiot, is 
unfruitful; the highest genius is unfruitful, as 
regards its psychical character: true genius 
does not descend to posterity; there may be 
talent and ability in the ancestry, and in the 
descendants, directed to the same pursuits 
even; but from the time that the develop- 
ment culminatest in true genius, it begins to 

* The two Scaligers, the two Vossiuses, the two 
Herschels, the two Coleridges, the Maleslterbes, the 
father and son Montesquieu, the two Sheridans, 
and the Kemble family may furnish additional 


= gag as to how frequently talent is allied to 
talent. 

t The development of intellectual gifts has been 
by some supposed to follow a law of increase, cul- 
mination, and decay in races, strictly analogous to 
that which is observed in individuals; and as it is 
seen in these latter to rise and decay even before 
the decay of the body; so in the former it seems to 
culminate «nd to wane before the extinction of the 
race. The learned author of the Theatrum Jn- 
genit Humani applied this view to the phenomena 
of the ascension and the falling away of certain 
dynasties. “It is worthy of remark,” says he, 
“that the ascending movements of the higher 
faculties of a great number of founders of races 
generally is arrested at the third, rarely continued 
to the fourth, and scarcely in a solitary instance 
passes beyond the fifth generation.” Illustrations 
are taken from the race of Charlemagne, of Capet, 
and of the Guises. ‘ Atque ideé quidem certa est 
illa paterne indolis in posteritatem transitio ut, in 
claris familiis, illa suos veluti natales habeat, et 
sumpto incremento, adolescat et, senior confecta, 
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We are acquainted with a family 
descended in the third generation from a true 
musical genius, Of the numerous branches, 
scarcely one is deficient in some amount of 
musical taste and ability, but none have a 
shadow of the genius of the grandfather. 

3. Is the moral nature of man subject to 
hereditary law ?—Yes, with the limitations 
before hinted at; the propensities and ten- 
dencies to particular forms of virtue and vice 
are hereditary, but not the acts themselves ; 
man’s freedom is not obliterated, but he is 
destined to a life of more or less strife and 
temptation, according as his inherited disposi- 
tions are active and vicious, or the contrary. 
Every sane man knows that, despite of allure- 
ment or temptation, he can do or leave un- 
done any given act; he is therefore free, but 
his freedom is more or less invaded, in accord- 
ance with the laws under consideration. 

It is well known that the temper of horses 
and dogs is constantly transmitted. Buffon 
remarked that an angry, restive stallion pro- 
duced foals of the same disposition, even 
manifested in the precise modes of biting and 
kicking, etc., which distinguished the parent. 
The Hungarian stallions the Savage, and 
Jupiter, both produced colts as wild as them- 
selves. Dogs inherit the temper of their 
parents, and even in some cases their un- 
natural fears, as when a pointer. fears the 
sound of a gun, as in an instance mentioned 
by M. Girou. 

As in the case of intellect, so, and on the 
same authority, it is disputed that the laws of 
animal morale are any guide to those of man. 
Where analogy is rejected it is necessary to 
appeal to direct testimony, and this will not 
be found wanting. There are those who still 
maintain the tabula rasa theory that all chil- 
dren born alike, morally and intellectually, 
and that the differences between them after- 
wards result from the different physical and 
moral medium by which they have been sur- 
rounded. By rejecting and denying facts and 
observations, this position might be sup- 
ported; but the careful observer can no more 
accept this theory, than he could believe that 
deficiat et commoriatur. Eximit se subito aliqua 
de vulgo familia, et secundus gratie auris, ad 
conspicuam lucem, ab ignotis tenebris emergit. 
Eadem, statim obsolescente venustatis splendore, 
vix majorum gloriam tuetar.” Thus, illustrious 
gifts die from out the family, which only lives now 
in the glory of its ancestry; and whilst ancient 


races decay, new ones arise to preserve the equi- 
librium of society. 
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all, children were born equally liable, and 
with equal strength of muscle or constitution. 
Children inherit the evil tendencies of their 
parents, and not unfrequently the mark of 
these tendencies is written in evident char- 
acters on the organization. Fernelius* truly 
observes, that “it. is the greatest part of our 
felicity to be well born; and it were happy 
for humankind if only such parents as are 
sound of body.and mind should be suffered 
to marry;” and Lemnius asserts that the 
“very affections follow their seed, and the 
malice and bad conditions. of children are 
many times wholly to be imputed to their 
parents.” All the passions appear to be dis- 
tinctly hereditary; anger, fear, envy, jeal- 
ousy,t libertinage, gluttony, drunkenness— 
all were liable to be transmitted to the off 
spring, especially if both parents are alike 
affected; and this, as has often been proved, 
not by force of example or education merely, 
but by, direct constitutional inheritance. 

One of the most important of these and 
the most easily illustrated, is that of the her- 
itage of drunkenness. brit gignunt ebrios, 
says Plutarch. Gall relates the case of a 
Russian family where the father and grand- 
father had both died prematurely from the 
effects of intoxication; and the grandson 
manifested from the age of five years the 
most decided taste for strong liquors. M. 
Girou relates instances where the tendency 
was transmitted through the mothers. A 
recent writer in the Psychological Journal 
says: “The most startling problem connected 
with intemperance is, that not only does it 
affect the health, morals, and intelligence of 
the offspring of its votaries, but they also in- 
herit the fatal tendency, and feel a craving 
Sor the very beverages which have acted as 
poisons on their system, from the commence- 
ment of their being!” Some illustrations 
are given by the same writer. Mr. J—— 
was an habitual drunkard: his wife also had 
a, stomach complaint, for which she took 
spirits: her medicine was never neglected. 
Both died confirmed drunkards; and all the 


* From Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy. 

+ Speaking of the House of Brunswick, Lord 
Granville said, ‘‘ This family always has quarrelled, 
and always will quarrel, from generation to gen- 
eration;”’ a fact which he attributed to some 
natural peculiarity of the illustrious race. Lord 
Macaulay cannot “quite admit his explanation; 
but the fact is indisputable. Since the accession 
of George I. there have been four Princes of Wales, 
and they have all been almost constantly in opposi- 





tion.” —Lssay on William Pitt. 
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children did so likewise. They said, “We 
can’t help it—we inherit a strong love for 
rum or gin.” One bound himself by a heavy 
penalty, but after some months’ abstinence 
broke out, saying the craving was actual tor- 
ture and he could not help himself. Mr. 
B——, of Yorkshire, and his wife were 
scarcely ever sober: the lady died early of 
delirium tremens, but the husband lived long 
in spite of his tendencies. Out of a large 
family of children only one escaped the taint : 
the eldest son, an inveterate drunkard, com- 
mitted suicide ; and all the others came to an 
untimely end. The. only daughter was on 
one occasion brought home by the police in a 
state of intoxication : the shock was too great 
for the old man, and he did not survive it. 
A frightful additional testimony to the ineradi- 
cable nature of an inherited tendency to drink 
is given by M. Morel, than whom no living 
writer has entered more deeply into these im- 
portant investigations. He says: “J have 
NEVER seen * the patient cured of his propen- 
sity, whose tendencies to drink were derived 
Sfrom the hereditary predisposition given to 
him by his parents. The annals of vice teem 
with illustrations of this fearful inheritance : 
in selecting cases there could be no difficulty, 
save that of choice. We are here only con- 
cerned to indicate the fact of this inherit- 
ance: we shall hereafter return to it, to point 
out the moral and physical transformations 
produced in successive generations under its 
influence. We have before remarked upon 
the heritage of gluttony. The passion for 
play is inherited, like other tendencies, al- 
though it is difficult in some of these cases 
actually to demonstrate that evil example has 
not a great share in the propagation of the 
vice. A lady, spoken of by Da Gama Ma- 
chado, was strongly addicted to play: she 
died of consumption, leaving a son and daugh- 
ter, both of whom inherited the same pas- 


* Mr. W. Collins stated before a Parliamentary 
Commission, as the result of his experience of drunk- 
ards, and as a “ well-established physical fact, that 
the drunken appetite when once formed, “ never be- 
comes completely extinct, but adheres to a man 
through life.” Dr. Hutcheson’s experience is to 
the same effect. Heremarks, of the chronic form, 
“T have seen only one case completely cured, and 
that after a seclusion of two years’ duration. In 
general it is not cured; and no sooner is the pa- 
tient liberated than he manifests all the symptoms 
of the disease. Paradoxical though the statement 
may appear to be, such individuals are sane only 
when confined in an asylum.” 
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sion, and died of the same disease. Libertin- 
age is an almost constant heritage : *— 
“ Casta refert caste genitricis filia mores, 

Lascivee nunquam filia casta fuit” .. . 

The tendency to infractions of the laws for 
the. protection of life and property is also 
transmissible by generation. The annals of. 
our police courts teem with evidence of the 
truth of this statement; and, in many of the 
instances related by writers, the circumstances 
have been such as to exclude the argument 
of example or education. M. Lucas quotes 
the case of a woman who, during her preg-, 
nancies, was always affected with a monoma- 
nia for robbery; all her children inherited 
the propensity. We cannot multiply in- 
stances, but must find room for a sketch of 
one family residing in the department of 
Bayeux. One had been condemned to the 
“travaux forcés” for life for assassination. 
Five remained—three brothers, one sister, 
and her husband. ‘These were all convicted 
ultimately of having lived for years upon the 
proceeds of their various robberies, and were 
condemned accordingly. An inquiry into the 
antecedents of this family showed that the 
father and the grandfather had both ,been 
hung; their uncles and an aunt had long 
been in les bagnes; one of their nephews 
had been similarly condemned; and the rest 
of the family followed the same destiny. Of 
late years there has been the daring attempt 
made in France to found an institution for the 
reformation of the children of criminals; and 
it is said that the attempt has been wonder- 
fully successful. M. Lucas expresses his con- 
viction that, in these heritages of crime, ex- 
ample aad education are only secondary and 
auxiliary causes, and that the true first cause 
is hereditary influence; adding that, as edu- 
cation, example, and compulsion would fail to 
make a musician, an orator, or a mathemati- 
cian, in default of the inherited capacity, so 
they would fail to make a thief.t 


* For illustrations the reader may consult Fo- 
déré, Sur la Folie, etc. 1832. 

¢ Dr. Steinau relates from his personal experi- 
ence a remarkable instance of theft hereditary for 
three generations. P. was known in Dr. §.’s 
native town by the name of “ the thief,” a soubri- 
quet which he in some degree acknowledged.  ‘Af- 
terwards his son, who had a profitable, even lucra- 
tive trade, and was quite beyond all necessity for 
theft, evinced a‘strong inclmation to steal sundry 
small articles. His son, grandson of the original 
thief, began as early as three years old to steal eat- 
ables, far more than he could eat; then he took 
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It is the same with regard to crimes at- 
tended with violence, but we must pass over 
the details. Aristotle, in the seventh book 
of his Zthics, relates “ the case of a man who 
defended himself for beating his father, be- 
cause (said he), my father beat his father, 
and he again beat his; and he also (pointing 
to his child) will beat me when he becomes a 
man, for it runs in our family. And he that 
was dragged by his son, bid him stop at the 
door, for that he himself had dragged his 
father so far.” 

There is no form of heritage more remark- 
able than that of the tendency to suicide, 
without any other marks of aberration of in- 
tellect. Dr. Winslow relates the case of a 
family where all the members exhibited, when 
they arrived at a certain age, a desire to com- 
mit self-destruction ; to accomplish which the 
greatest ingenuity and industry were man- 
ifested. Dr. Gall relates a very striking in- 
stance of seven children of one man, who all 
enjoyed a competency and good health, yet 
all possessed a rage for suicide, and all yielded 
to it within thirty and forty years. “Some 
hanged, some drowned themselves, and others 
blew out their brains.” Many other examples 
of the same tendency are brought forward by 
the same writer.* 

Although the affairs of men are so governed 
that crime is not permitted to become a per- 
petual and inalienable heritage to all succeed- 
ing generations, although even upon thrones 
agood son sometimes succeeds a bad father, 
yet history furnishes sufficient illustration of 
the tendency of particular qualities to adhere 
to particular families. Alexander VI. and 


small coins, and afterwards larger sums; and when 
the account was written he had become an expert 
pickpocket, and was in his fourteenth year com- 
mitted to the House of Correction. 

* We may add one case tothe above from our 
own experience. Sitting one day with an acquain- 
tance, we noticed some depression in his spirits. 
After a prolonged silence he broke out into the 
following dreary attempt at conversationalism: 
“My grandfather hung himself, my uncle took 
poison, my father shot himself—I shall cut my 
throat!” The facts were correct; but constant 
surveillance prevented the sequel in his own 
history. ‘This tendency to suicide is frequently 
(though by no means invariably) allied to the her-. 
itage of drunkenness. The Gazette des Tribunaux 
relates a deplorable case: Four brothers inherited 
the passion for drink, which they all indulged to 
excess, The eldest drowned himself, the second 
hung himself, the third cut his throat with a razor, 
and the fourth threw himself out of an upper win- 
dow, but recovered from his injuries sufficiently to 
make himself amenable, by his violence of con- 
duct, to a criminal accusation. 
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his children the Borgias, were notorious for 
their crimes ;* the atrocities of the Farnese 
family are utterly unfit to record. The 
Medici were all remarkable for thirst for 
power and authority; the Viscontis were all 
cruel and vindictive—they had the doubtful 
credit of inventing the “ forty days’ torture.” 
The family of Charles IV. of Germany were 
noted for avarice; Voltaire epigrammatically 
remarks that he “ vendait en détail, l’empire 
qu'il avait acheté en gros.” How pride and 
an overweening idea of “ divine right ” of 
kings, combined with obstinacy and judicial 
blindness, were the prerogatives of all the 
Stuart family, and caused their ruin, is matter 
of well-known history. Voltaire says that 
“all the line of the Guises was rash, factious, 
insolently proud, and of most seducing polite- 
ness of manner.” St. Simon notices as the 
characteristics of the Condé family, intrepid- 
ity, warlike skill, and brilliant intellect; to- 
gether with “odious vices of character, 
malignity, avarice, tyranny, and insolence.” 
There isa singular modification of this law 
of heritage, known as atavism, in accordance 
with which the individual does not resemble 
either parent, but the grandparent, or some 
ancestor in either the direct or collateral line. 
This was noticed by Lucretius :— 
“Fit quoque, ut interdum similes existere 
avorum 
Possint, et referant proavorum szpe figuras, 
Propteria, quia multa modis primordia 
multis 
Mista sua celant in corpore spe parentes, 
Quae patribus patres tradunt a stirpe pro- 
fecta. 
Inde Venus varia producit sorte figuras ; 
Majorumque refert vultus, vocesque, comas- 
ue. 
, De Rerum Naturé, lib. iv. 
This law obtains equally in natural and 
morbid inheritance, as will appear afterwards. 
Dr. Prichard relates an instance illustrative 
of this point: a black woman was confined 
of a white child, and was thereupon in great 
fear of her husbund, and tried to keep the 
child from his sight as long as she could. 


* As were also Sixtus VI. and his children. The 
epithets applied to the former by the poet, 
Leno vorax, pathicus, meretrix, delator, adulter, 
etc., 
and to one of the latter, 
Fur, scortum, lsno, meechus, pedico, cynoedus 
Et scurra, et phydicen.... 
prove either a remarkable succession of criminal 


propensities, or a very great and varied power of 
vituperation in the writer. 
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When he saw the child and observed her fear, | itance of one of the qualities of the parent, 
he said, “ You are afraid of me because my | the chromogenic, or color-producing power 
child is white ; but I love it the better for that, | which potentially existed in the parent, but 
for my own father was a white man, though was actually developed in the young one, 
my grandfather and grandmother were both /The qualities of the parent are unevenly 


as black as you and myself; and, although | divided amongst the children, yet appear te 


we came from a place where no white people 
were ever seen, yet there was always a white 


| 


he generally distributed amongst them. What 
is said of color might easily be farther illus- 


child in every family that was related to us.” | trated by peculiarities of organization, ete. 
Mr. Jefferson has collected seven instances of | And, as we have seen the strictest analogies 
this nature. Lady Hester Stanhope claimed | prevailing between the heritage of physical 
a strong resemblance to her grandfather, | and that of intellectual and moral qualities, it 


Lord Chatham, both in bodily and mental or- 
ganization. 

We are now better prepared to inquire into 
the essential nature of the law of diversity or 
variety, and to expound more fully the view 
before briefly alluded to—that this law is not 
in nature oppose to, or different from, that of 
direct heritage; but is, in fact, due to the 
very constancy and energy of operation of this 
latter; whereby not only the established 
formation and character of any individual are 
transmitted to the offspring, but also the 
temporary, transitory, accidental, and for- 
bid modifications of structure or function 
which supervene upon what is considered to 
be the normal state. We shall find reason 
also to believe that other forms of diversity 
are due to the particular forms of vice or evil 
habits practised by the parents, to the occur- 
rence of improper or consanguineous union, 
and lastly (a point which we do not re- 
member to have seen noticed), to the prop- 
agation, not so much of the actual condition 
as of the potentialities or possibilities of the 
organization. All these require brief illustra- 
tion : we will for the sake of convenience take 
the last, as requiring explanation, before the 
others. 

A pair of perfectly white rabbits, descended 
from white parents, with no spot of culor 
upon them—such as albinos—will always pro- 
duce white offspring, illustrating perfectly the 
hereditary law, But supposing either parent 
to have upon any part of the surface even so 
much as a few colored hairs—for instance, 
the smallest spot of black or gray upon the 
back—it is almost certain that amongst a 
large litter of young ones one or more will be 
in great part black or gray—quite certain 
that some of them will possess much more 
color than the parent. This is an apt enough 
illustration of the law of variety; yet when 
examined it is but in effect the direct inher- 





is not difficult to understand how varieties* in 
these latter may originate. This is what we 
understand by “ propagation of the possibili- 
ties of the organization.” But we have said 
that transitory conditions are liable to trans- 
mission; and thus we observe youth, maturity, 
age, and precocity reproduced in the offspring, 
The young of animals not yet fully developed 
are smal] and stunted, incapable of perfection: 


* It must be confessed, however, that this hy- 
pothesis only seems to remove the difficulty one 
step backwards. It is true that the germ of in- 
tellectual or moral excellence in any one given 
individual, may, from the unfavorable influence of 
surrounding circumstances, be prevented from at- 
taining any degree of development: and remain 
latent, to be transmitted to the offspring, and then 
make its appearance as an entirely new phase or 
variety of character; but the origin of such dif- 
ferences still remains to be accounted for, .and 
teed only admits of explanation by a very 
iberal and comprehensive reception of the theory 
of the transmission of transitory and accidental 
conditions of mind or physical organization. It is 
not difficult to conceive why a child should be 
unlike either parent, as the re-presentative power of 
one organism may be counteracted or modified by 
that of the other, where the constitutions or tem- 
peraments of the parents differ greatly from each 
other. But this would scarcely suffice to account 
for the differences of the children amongst them- 
selves. A chemical illustration of this point may 
seem fanciful, and perhaps be in effect only the 
——s to one inexplicable phenomenon to ex- 
plain another; yet the tracing of even obscure 
analogies is never without some’ interest. It is 
known that certain bodies are perfectly similar 
(isomeric) in chemical constitution, which yet dif- 
fer completely in their physical appearance and 
general relations. Thus, cyanuric acid is a crys- 
talline body, easily soluble in water or acids; 
cyamelide is in appearance likc magnesia, and is 
insoluble in water or acids; hydrated cyanic acid 
is a highly volatile acrid fluid, instantly decom- 
posed by contact with water; yet these three, on 
analysis, yield precisely the same elements, and in 
the same proportions. Liebig states that albumen, 
fibrine, and casein are exactly similar in ultimate 
pe erry? so it is also with some of the volatile 
oils, which differ completely in their external a 
pearance and relations. Is it altogether impossible 
that the same organisms may communicate equal 
parts of their nature to their offspring, which yet, 
under the influence of an organic isomerism, may 
be relationally different ? 
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it is observed in foals, lambs, goats, calves, 
etc, born of very young parents; they re- 
main weak, lymphatic, and functionally inert. 
In our own species Aristotle remarked that, in 
those cities of Greece where it was the custom 
for young people to marry before maturity, 
the children were puny and of small stature. 
Montesquieu observed the same fact: the fear 
of conscription induced great numbers of 
young people to marry long before the proper 
period: the unions were fruitful, but the chil- 
dren were small, wretched, and unhealthy. 
According to M. Lucas, the same occurred in 
1812 and 1813. 

Maturity also transmits its characteristics to 
the progeny : the stag born of mature parents 
comes to its full growth and the enjoyment of 
its functions much earlier than those born of 
parents still young. There is no doubt what- 
ever that the same is the case in our own 
species. Old age is also in many cases a direct 
heritage. According to Columella, lambs born 
of old parents have but little wool, and that 
little, coarse; they are said also to be often 
sterile; foals born of old parents are also 
similar in many respects to them; and their 
hair soon grows gray or white. Burdach 
states that, amongst men, some of the chil- 


dren born of very old parents have from birth 
the marks of senility, with a liability to senile 


affections. We subjoin in a note* M. Lucas’ 
illustrations, without, however, passing any 
opinion on their authenticity. The phenom- 
ena of bodily and mental precocity may 
probably be due to a direct inheritance of the 
present state of the parents; but any explana- 
tion founded on such an hypothesis would 
necessarily be obscure. Certain temporary 
physiological conditions appear to be herita- 
ble, for an account of which we must refer to 
special works on such subjects. With regard 
to all these states, Vallesius goes so far as to 
say that “non enim animal generat sibi simile 
secundum id quod fuit aut erit, sed secundum 
id quod in actu est.” 

* Quoted from Sigaud de Lafond, Dict. des 
Merveilles de la Nature, tom. ii. p. 162:— The 
wife of one of the coachmen of Charles X. became, 
to the surprise of herself, her husband, and her 
children, who were thirty or forty years old, 
enceinte at sixty-five years of age. Her pregnancy 
followed the usual course, but the child presented 
all the marks of the senility of the parents. 

“ Marguerite Cribsowna, who died in 1768, aged 
one hundred and eight years, was married for the 
third time when aged ‘ninety-four, toa man aged 


one hundred and five. From this union avere born 
three children, who were living at the death of 
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But of all the modifications of natural heri- 
tage, the most serious and important is the 
heritage of morbid conditions ; and, although 
it would not be desirable in a popular essay 
to enter deeply into this part of the subject, 
it must necessarily claim some share of our 
attention. There are various forms in which 
disease may appear in the children due to 
parental causes, The parents may he free 
from disease, yet produce unhealthy children, 
owing probably to some unfitness in the union: 
these affections stamp themselves as heredi- 
tary, by affecting all, or nearly all the mem- 
bers of the family. Sir Henry Holland men- 
tions a family consisting of three sons and 
one daughter, all of whom had a paralytic at- 
tack before the age of forty-five, though neither 
of the parents had suffered from any thing 
similar; and another of a family where four 
children died in infancy from affections of the 
brain, without any of the relations having 
been so affected. We are acquainted with a 
large family, all of whom suffered when young 
from enlarged tonsils, and almost all of whom 
are short-sighted in an extreme, though 
neither father nor mother have experienced 
either inconvenience. At the Deaf and Dumb 
School in Manchester there were, in 1837, 
forty-eight children taken from seventeen 
families, of which the whole number of chil- 
dren was one hundred and six; amongst 
these, only one parent was known to have 
been similarly affected. Sir Henry Holland, 
who also quotes this case, does not mention 
whether any of the ancestry were so diseased : 
deaf-dumbness appears, like many other affec- 
tions, to have a tendency to miss the alternate 
generations. One of the most remarkable in- 
stances on record, is that of two children 
presented to the Academy of Medicine in 
Paris, in 1844, both of whom were affected 
with a congenital disease of the skin, called 
lepra, neither parent ever having had any 
thing similar. 

Another form of inheritance of disease is 
that where the children are affected with some 
transformation of the disease to which the 
parents are victims; as in the change of 
scrofula into rachitism, phthisis, and the like. 
their mother; but they had gray hair and no teeth; 
they lived only upon bread and vegetables. They 
were sufficiently tall for their age, but had the 


stoop, the withered complexion, and all the other 
signs of decrepitude.” 


“ Filii ex senibus nati, raro sunt firmi tempera- 
menti.”—Scoltzius. 
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A third is that of inheritance of liability to 
certain affections, as where entire families are 
prone to the exanthemata, and will occasion- 
ally have those eruptive disorders repeatedly, 
which usually only occur once during the life- 
time. 

In the direct heritage of morbid changes 
the most simple is that of deformity, or acci- 
dental deficiency of parts. The former is 
more frequent than the latter: hunchbacked 
parents very frequently have children that be- 
come so early in life; but limbs injured by 
accident not unfrequently affect the formation 
of the corresponding limb of the children. 
Larry relates that a general officer was hit 
on the collar-bone by a ball; the middle of 
the bone was taken out, and when the wound 
healed there was an empty space, a loss of 
continuity in the substance of the bone. A 
daughter born to him after this had a similar 
defect. Blumenbach states that “an officer 
had been wounded in the little finger of his 
right hand, in consequence of which this fin- 
ger forever remained deformed. He after- 
wards married, and all his children, male and 
female, were born with the like deformity in 
the same finger on the same hand.” Innum- 
erable instances illustrating the same point 
might be quoted. And yet, in the case of ac- 
cidental defects or mutilations, the general 
rule holds good—as we have before remarked 
—that the individual does not lose the poten- 
tiality of the species, but propagates a perfect 
individual—or, at least, perfect so far as re- 
gards the absence of these accidental defi- 
ciencies. Dr. Prichard wrote very positively 
on this subject at one time, but had occasion 
afterwards in some degree to modify his 
opinion :— 

“ Nothing,” says he, “seems to hold true 
more generally, than that all acquired condi- 
tions of body, whether produced by art or 
accident, end with the life of the individual in 
whom they are produced. Many nations 
mould their bodies into unnatural forms ; the 
Indians flatten their foreheads; the Chinese 
women reduce their feet. to one-third of their 
original dimensions; savages elongate their 
ears ; many races cut away the prepuce. We 
frequently mutilate our domestic animals by 
removing the tail or ears ; and our own species 
are often obliged, by disease, to submit to the 
loss of limbs. After the operation of circum- 
cision has prevailed for three or four thousand 
years, the Jews are still born with prepuces, 
and still obliged to submit to a painful rite. 
Docked horses and cropped dogs bring forth 
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young with entire ears and tails. But for 
this salutary law, what a frightful spectacle 
would every race of animals exhibit! The 
mischances of all preceding times would over- 
whelm us with their united weight; and the 
catalogue would be continually increasing; 
until the universe, instead of displaying a 
spectacle of beauty and pleasure, would be 
filled with maimed, imperfect, and monstrous 
shapes.” 

This is certainly true as to the general law; 
but the instances above quoted, and those 
with which systematic works on such subjects 
abound, show that the law has numerous ex- 
ceptions, and indicate the possibility of the 
transmission of even the most casual and for- 
tuitous defect.* 

Amongst the external diseases, lepra, herpes, 
and ichthyosis are considered hereditary. 
Cophosis nervosa, or nervous deafness, cata- 
ract, and amaurosis are the most frequently 
hereditary of the affections of the special 
senses ; and, next to them, those very pecu- 
liar derangements of vision called nyctalopia 
and hemeralopia, day or night blindness. 
Cuvier describes a family in which this singu- 
lar disease had been propagated for two cen- 
turies ; and where, from intermarriage, chiefly 
with the males of this family, a great district 
(the Commune de Vendemian) had become 
seriously overspread with it. © Of internal 
diseases it would be difficult to say which of 
them did not induce a liability to their re-ap- 
pearance in the offspring. We shall briefly 
allude to a few. First, perhaps, in order of 
frequency and importance, so far as our own 
country is concerned, is the inheritance of the 
various forms of scrofula and consumption. 
If both parents be affected, we generally ob- 
serve alinost the whole of the children, sooner 
or later taken off by some form or other of 
these protean complaints. If, on the con- 

* Mr. Youatt observes, upon the breeding of 
horses: “ The first axiom we would lay down is 
this—Like will produce like; the progeny will in- 
herit the qualities, or the mingled qualities, of the 
parents. We would refer to the subject of dis- 
eases, and state our perfect conviction that there is 
scarcely one by which either of the parents is 
affected that the foal will not inherit, or at least the 
predisposition to it; even the consequences of ill- 
usage or hard work will descend to the progeny. 
We have had proof upon proof that blindness, 
roaring, thick wind, broken wind, curbs, spavins, 
ring-bones, and founder, have been bequeathed 
both by the sire and the dam to the offspring. It 
should likewise be recollected that. although these 
blemishes may not appear in the immediate pro- 

eny, they frequently will in the next generation. 


ence the necessity for some knowledge of the 
parentage, both of the sire and dam.” 
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trary, one parent be of a healthy and vigor- 
ous stock, many of ‘the children may escape; 
but it is rare that all doso. There is also a 
most remarkable transformation observed in 
some of these cases—that of a bodily to a 
mental affection. A mother dying of, or far 
advanced in consumption, at the birth of a 
child, does not always leave to that child the 
precise morbid heritage of her complaint, but 
in many instances—far too frequent to be 
considered the result of accident or coinci- 
dence—there is remarked, as the child grows 
up, a deficiency either in intellect or morals, 
which quite opposes any effectual culture; in 
intellect, there appears to be a power of ex- 
pansion up to a certain very limited extent, 
but no farther ; if morals, the most frequent 
phenomena appears to bea lack of perception 
of truth, and the rules of social order and 
relationship.* 

Epilepsy and convulsive disorders generally 
inhere strongly in families—as, in fact, do all 
organic or functional affections of the nervous 
system. In ancient times the legislature in- 
terfered to prevent the propagation of sundry 
of these diseases, and most severe and in- 
human were the enactments made with this 
view, as the subjoined notet from Boethius 
indicates. Gout, gravel, asthma, and apo- 
plexy are amongst the most frequent forms of 
hereditary disease, all affecting, in many in- 
stances, the singular peculiarity of passing over 
one generation, and attacking the alternate 
ones only. A very-inexplicable phenomenon 
connected with transmission is mentioned by 
Sir H. Holland—hydrocele occurring in three 
out of four generations, the omission depend- 
ing upon a female being the third in the series, 
in whose son the complaint re-appeared. Of 


* We have before our eyes two families in which 


this peculiarity has been strikingly developed. In 


one, two children were born whilst the mother was 
far advanced in consumption. One, a girl, died 
epileptic; the other, a boy, had, at eighteen years, 
faculties so limited that he was totally unfit for al- 
most any employment requiring the least compre- 
hension. In the second family, one child inherited 
some of the bodily disease of the mother, and was 
not deficient in some moral perceptions; two others, 
who appearefl healthy, were completely impervious 
to any ideas of the sort. 

t “Morbo comitiali, dementia, mania, lepra, 
ete., aut sizili labe, que facilé in prolem: trans- 
mittitur, laborantes inter eos, ingenti facté inda- 
gine, inventes, ne gens foed& contagione lederetur 
ea iis nath, castraverunt; mulieres hujusmodi pro- 
cul a virorum consortio ablegarunt, quod si harum 
aliqua concepisse inveniebatur, simul cum foetu 
nondum edito, defodiebatur viva.”—Boethius, De 
Veterum Scotorum Moribus, lib. i. 
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such a fact as this neither science in its pres- 
ent state, nor conjecture, can afford even a 
plausible solution or explanation. Sir Henry 
also mentions instances where the inability to 
distinguish colors, as blue and pink (color- 
blindness), ran in entire families. 

There is, however, scarcely any portion of 
our subject which bears so grave an interest 
as the heritage of mental affections—the. in- 
heritance of an unsound mind. This we must 
understand in its most comprehensive sense. 
We have seen above how mental aptitudes, 
and even acquisitions, are transmitted from 
parent to child; we shall now see that mental 
defects and feeblenesses are with even greater 
certainty and constancy entailed upon the 
offspring. Insanity itself, in its defined forms, 
has universally been recognized as an heredi- 
tary disease. It appears to be more so 
amongst the rich than amongst the poor; al- 
though this may arise in part from the greater 
difficulty of ascertaining the facts amongst the 
latter. According to the zeal and accuracy 
with which the subject has been investigated, 
we find a greater prominence given to inherit- 
ance as a cause of insanity. M. Esquirol says 
that one-half the cases amongst the higher 
classes, and about one-third amongst the 
lower, have been inherited from parents or 
ancestors. According to another authority, 
seventy-seven per cent of the cases at the 
Bicétre were hereditary; and Dr. Burrows 
makes the proportion eighty-four per cent. 
Feuchtersleben thus writes :— 

“ Hereditary descent is unquestionaby the 
most frequent cause ; more than half the cases 
that occur are occasioned or favored by it. 
Marriages in the same family contribute, 
therefore, to the propagation of this germ. 
It often takes place uninterruptedly from 
the father to the son, from the son to the 
grandson ; often with an interruption from 
the grandfather to the grandson ; often ir- 
regularly to the nephews, ete. The danger is 
less when the procreator does not become in- 
sane till after the procreation, and therefore 
had previously only a predisposition. The 
——t manifests itself on the psychical 
side, 1, by passiveness in thinking, in feeling, 
and in willing; 2, on the physical side, by 
predominant erethistic vital debility, the fun- 
damental character of the present genera- 
tion.” 

The practical importance of this subject, 
in a popular point of view, consists in two 
facts ; 1, that there is a debatable ground of 





mental condition, which is not insanity in the 
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eye of the law or of the physician, but which 
cannot possibly be spoken of as perfect mental 
soundness; and, 2, that the various forms of 
slight and severe mental affection are naturally 
interchangeable and transformable by way of 
generation ; thus hysteria or chorea, in one 
generation, may become imbecility, mania, or 
epilepsy in the next orthird. Insanity of any 
form in the parent may be represented in the 
offspring either by a similar affection, by sen- 
sory disorders (as deaf-dumbness, ete.), by ep- 
ilepsy, by hysteria, or by the vague and unde- 
fined weakness or perversions of judgment, 
capacity, or will, which we call unsoundness 
of mind. The general law with these neu- 
roses is that, without special attention to the 
rules of hygiene, they increase in gravity and 
intensity from generation to generation ; and 
thus young persons who weakly encourage 
hysterical habits, or the blind indulgences of 
impulses without the intervention of will and 
conscience, are laying the foundation for the 
most serious lesions of intellect or morals in 
after generations. For not only are the 


special vices of organization and function in- 
herited in an aggravated form, but it is sad, 
yet certain, that there are individuals who in 
their own person inherit the swm of the per- 
verted tendencies of many anterior genera- 


tions. M. Morel, speaking of such beings, 
uses the following forcible expressions :— 


“A development sufficiently remarkable, of 
certain faculties, may give a different color to 
the future of these unfortunate heritors of 
evil; but their intellectual existence is cir- 
cumscribed within certain limits, which it can- 
not pass. 

“ The conditions of degeneration in which 
the heirs of certain faulty organic disposi- 
tions find themselves, are revealed not only 
by exterior typical characters easily to be 
recognized, such as a small, ill-formed head, 
predominance of a morbid temperament, 
special deformities and anomalies, etc.; but 
also by the strangest and most incomprehen- 
sible aberrations in the exercise of the in- 
tellectual faculties, and of the moral senti- 
ments.”* 


Our English law recognizes as insane those 
who do not know right from wrong; and, 
considering their moral liberty as extinguished, 
views them as irresponsible. It recognizes 
as sane those who do know right from 
wrong, and views them as responsible, as en- 
joying moral liberty: a very imperfect and 


* Traité des Dégénérescences, etc., p. 62. 
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faulty conception. Many of those who are 
called insane: could tell in forcible. language 
the difference between moral right and wrong; 
whilst many of those who mix daily in the 
affairs of men, and are considered sane, have 
no proper or practical conception of such dif- 
ferences. Now, if moral liberty means any 
thing beyond a formula without interpreta- 
tion, it means the power of choosing and act- 
ing, according to the dictates of judgment, 
conscience, and will, in opposition to impulse 
and temptation. The impulse and the temp- 
tation being increased, and the faculties of 
judgment and will, and the dictates of the 
conscience being both relatively and abso- 
lutely diminished ; it follows necessarily that, 
in proportion to these changes, morai liberty 
is invaded, its powers curtailed, and responsi- 
bility to some extent modified. These are 
precisely the variations which we observe oc- 
curring in obedience to the law of heritage, 
in its comprehensive sense; as in physical 
heritage all the qualities or lineaments of a 
parent are not equally inherited by the chil- 
dren, but divided amongst them; so in affec- 
tions of the mind it is not always the same 
and entire phase which is represented in the 
offspring ; but this is analyzed, and the ele- 
ments distributed. In one, we have an im- 
pulsive nature, in which, between the idea 
and the act, there is scarcely an interval; in 
another, the proneness to yield to temptation 
of any kind—a feeble power of resistance, 
inherited either from the original or the ac- 
quired nature of the parent; in a third we 
have an imbecile judgment; in a fourth, an 
enfeebled vacillating will; in a fifth, or in all, 
a conscience, by nature or habit torpid, and 
all but dormant. All these are the normal 
representatives of an unsound parentage, and 
all are potentially the parents of an unsound 
progeny, in all is moral liberty weakened ; in 
all is responsibility not an absolute, but a rel- 
ative idea. The man who inherits from his 
parents an impulsive or easily tempted nature, 
and an inert will and judgment, and commits 
a crime under the influence of strong emo- 
tion, can no more be placéd in the same cate- 
gory of responsibility with a man of more 
favorable constitution and temperament, than 
can a man who steals a loaf under the pangs 
of starvation, with the merchant who com- 
mits a forgery to afford him the means of pro- 
longing a guilty career. We do not hesitate 
to say that these constitutional defects may be 
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(and daily are) so combined as to produce 
almost complete irresronsibility, under a 
rational system of judgment; even in cases 
where the intellect, such as it is, remains co- 
herent, and its possessor is accounted sane. 
Hence arises in great measure, that strange, 
insoluble problem of our race—the existence 
of what are called the “ DANGEROUS CLASSES; ” 
a people who seem set apart to fill our gaols, 
our penitentiaries, our houses of correction, 
our penal settlements; a people at war with 
their kind—natural enemies of their brethren ; 
a leaven leavening and infecting and draw- 
ing into the vortex of its own corruption even 
the comparatively sound elements of society ; 
the pariahs of humanity, the despair of phi- 
lanthropists, the opprobrium of legislation. 
It will not be by constantly repeated correc- 
tions that these classes will be reformed— 
“Why should ye be stricken any more? Ye 
will revolt more and more”—but by a patient 
repetition of the means by which man, as a 
race, has been civilized. Successive genera- 
tions, undergoing the process of elevation 
from barbarism, have been born not only into 
an improved and more favorable medium or 
condition of society, but also into an inher- 
itance of faculties or aptitudes, intellectual 
and moral, refined and strengthened by the 
cultivation of those of their parents; and so 
it must be by successive attempts at the culti- 
vation of the moral nature of these danger- 
ous classes, that they, the barbarous elements 
of social life, must be redeemed from their 
present degraded condition, and enabled to 
transmit an improving and still improvable 
nature to their descendants. 

There is another form of weakness intro- 
duced into society through the medium of 
generation, important to notice, though not 
numerically so serious as the last. We quote 
from Mr. Whitehead :— 


“The offspring of parents, both possessing 
great intellectual capacities, are liable to in- 
herit such capacities in still greater propor- 
tion; but along with this refinement, so to 
speak, of the cerebral faculties, is usually con- 
joined a degree of physical delicacy, or of 
disproportionate development, which con- 
stantly endangers organic integrity; and the 
peril is further increased if education be urged, 
in early life, beyond a certain limit. The 
mind which seemed capable of comprehend- 
ing intuitively the most abstract problem, is 
soon shaken and unbalanced, merging at 
length into insanity.” 

‘THIRD SERIES. 


LIVING AGE. 306 
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It is somewhat singular that amongst a 
people so barbarous as the Chinese we should 
find, in reference to these hereditary weak- 
nesses and crimes, a custom worthy of, but lit- 
tle followed in, the most civilized nations. In 
examining a criminal, they do not only inquire 
into the facts of the crime itself; they exam- 
ine most minutely into the temperament, 
complexion, and physical state of the accused, | 
into the most trifling events of his former life, 
into every thing that can throw any light 
upon motive or impulse; also into the state 
of his parents and ancestors. Were this 
same rule systematically followed out in 
European courts of justice, we should very 
soon have a collection of the most valuable 
data for the solution of many hitherto in- 
soluble problems, such as the general rela- 
tions of organization to morality, of criminal- 
ity to ignorance, education, insanity, and so 
forth. This-excellent custom in the nation in 
question is accompanied, however, by a bar- 
barity of punishment which we should by no 
means wish to emulate. If a Chinese be con- 
victed of lese-majesty, the law is, “ that he be 
cut into ten thousand pieces, and his sons and 
his grandsons be put to death.” It appears 
that a similar law exists in the code of Prus- 
sia, but only as to the letter, never being 
acted upon. 

We have now to notice more especially 
those forms of degeneration in successive 
generations which arise in accordance with 
tolerably defined laws, from certain arrange-. 
ments of society, certain habits of life of 
individuals, and certain occupations. 

The first to which we allude is the subjeet 
of marriages between members of neanly 
allied families—what are called consanguine- 
marriages. The very general opinion is, that: 
the children of such unions are affected with: 
some form of physical or mental peculiarity,. 
not possessed in the same degree or kind by: 
either parent; but it is alleged by some: that 
such ideas are chimerical, and, in fact,.that as 
the earth was first peopled by one family, 
there can be no valid reason why those even 
most closely allied should not intermarry. 
The question has been controverted warmly,. 
and may be considered as not yet quite settled.. 
Such illustration as can be derived from the. 
breeding of animals is contained in the much-- 
argued question as to the propriety of cross-. 
ing, or what is termed in-and-in breed- 
ing; that is, breeding from near relatives. 
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Mr. Youatt’s verdict as to horses is as fol- 
lows :— 

“On the subject of breeding in and in 
that is, persevering in the same breed, and 
selecting the best on either side, much has 
been said. The system of crossing requires 
much judgment and experience; a great deal 
more, indeed, than breeders usually possess. 
The bad qualities of the cross are too soon 
engrafted on the original stock, and, once en- 
grafted, these are not for many generations 
eradicated. The good ones of both are occa- 
sionally heutvalland to a most mortifying de- 
gree. On the other hand, it is the fact, 
however some may deny it, that strict confine- 
ment to one breed, however valuable or per- 
Sect, produces gradual deterioration.” 


Sir J. Sebright, speaking of the in-and-in 
breeding, says, “I have no doubt that, by this 
practice being continued, animals would, in 
course of time, degenerate to such a degree as 
to become incapable of breeding at all;” and 
Mr. Knight adds, that “the animals in all 
cases gradually acquire, ‘though with some 
irregularity, more dwarfish habits.” It is 
worthy of remark that, under this system, the 
male constitution suffers first,and most. Mr. 
Walker observes: “The reproductive power 
is enfeebled ; and upon that the whole organ- 
ization of the animal depends. Hence nearly 
perfect beings would inevitably degenerate.” 
These views seem to be pretty generally 
received, and acted upon. It is true that, for 
the race-course, the pure south-eastern breed 
is adhered to; but different stocks of the same 
breed, and those brought up in different lo- 
calities, are selected. 

There is this difference between the breed- 
ing of domestic animals and human propaga- 
tion, that the former may be met with ina 
condition nearly approaching perfection, and 
so contain within any given family but few 
elements of degeneration ; but it is otherwise 
with man, for it is rare to find any family that 
‘has not some taint of disease or weakness, 
moral or physical, from two members of which 
the progeny will be much more affected than 
either parent; for two individuals having the 
same defect will transmit it many times multi- 
plied in intensity to their offspring. Burton 
says strongly, but not without trulh— 


“ By our too much facility, in this kind, in 
giving way for all to marry that will, too much 
iberty and indulgence in tolerating all sorts, 
there is a vast confusion of breed and dis- 
eases, no family secure, no man almost free 
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from some grievous infirmity or other, when 
no choice is had, but still the eldest must 
marry ... or, if rich, be they fools or diz 
zards, lame or maimed, unable, intemperate, 
dissolute, exhaust through riot, as it is said, 
jure hereditatis sapere jubentur, they must 
be wise and able by inheritance; it comes to 
pass that our generation is corrupt, we have 
many weak persons, both in body and mind, 
many feral diseases raging amongst us, crazed 
families, parentes peremptores ; our fathers 
bad, and we are like to be worse.”* 

It will be necessary briefly to allude to the 
mode in which the parents respectively con- 
tribute to the formation and constitution of 
the offspring. Into the entire arguments for 
and against we cannot enter, but must con- 
tent ourselves with giving those conclusions 
which seem most generally accepted as ac- 
cordant with the phenomena of horse and 
cattle breeding, and those observed in man. 
It appears that both the parents are repre- 
sented in the offspring, and probably almost 
to the same extent; all parts of the system 
are modified by each, yet each presides over 
a separate system of organs which follow re- 
spectively the type of one parent. Thus one 
parent may give the locomotive organs, which 
will include the general form and the mus- 
cular and osseous development; whilst the 
other parent will give the vital or nutritive 
system, with the organs of the senses; the 
former will give volition, the latter sensation 
and the emotional faculties. Either parent 
may, according to circumstances, give either 
series of organs; but if in one series there be 
traced a strong resemblance to one parent, 
the other series will almost certainly resemble 
those of the other. 

In animals of the same variety there is this 
uncertainty in a marked degree; but in cross- 
ing two healthy breeds, it is found as a rule 
that the male parent gives the locomotive and 
volitional organs, whilst the female communi- 
cates the vital and emotional ones; there is, 
therefore, much greater certainty of producing 
any desired modification of form or constitu- 
tion, by crossing, than by “close” breeding. 
By selecting males with that development of 
locomotive organs that may be wished for in 
the offspring from one breed, and females 
with the desired vital organs from another, 
we can calculate with tolerable certainty the 
character of the produce. But the case is 
different if we attempt the same with parents 





* Anatomy of Melancholy. 
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selected from the same family, though they 
may appear respectively to possess the same 
qualifications. We may succeed, but have no 
certainty. The young animal may, on the 
contrary,* inherit the comparatively feeble 
jocomotive organs of the mother, and the vital 
organs of the father. This latter contingency 
appears to become almost a certainty—if in- 
and-in breeding be long continued, the males 
lose their force, and the females give the 
locomotive and volitional organs. 

It is not difficult to apply these principles 
to the question of consanguineous marriages. 
The parents are here of the same breed and 
family, and we may almost with certainty con- 
clude that neither of them will be free from 
defect or weakness in some organ ; and being 
closely allied, the probability is that this organ 
will belong to the same series in one as in the 
other. In such a case as this the offspring 
cannot escape the taint; but supposing that 
in one the defect or weakness exists in the 
locomotive and volitional series, and in the 
other it exists in the vital or emotional organs, 
seeing that there is an uncertainty in these 
close alliances as to which parent gives each 
series, there is @ chance that the infant may 
inherit the sound elements of each constitu- 
tion; but, as vice of formation has a strong 
tendency to transmission, there is a greater 
chance that one defect at least may be in- 
herited ; there is also a possibility that, to the 
exclusion of the sound parts of the organiza- 
tion, the unsound elements of both: parents 
may descend to the child. This gives a rea- 
sonable solution of the phenomenon of two 
sane parents, who are nearly allied, having an 
insane child. One parent may have weak 
volition, and the other weak sensation and 
emotion, and the child inherits both, having 
none of the counterbalancing properties of the 
parents separately. The very same parents, 
again, may have another child who will in- 

* “ The crossing of races is of immense utility to 
the species,—the neglect of it is the cause of phy- 
sical degradation in animals, and of organic and 
moral decay in man. Suppose a morbid germ ina 
family, and it is certain that this gerin or diathesis 
will tend to develop itself more and more by con- 
sanguine marriage, in the progeny, the result of 
which will be extinction. For, as says Joseph de 
Maistre, every organic form bearing in itself a prin- 
ciple of destruction (sic ), if two of these principles 
are united, they will produce a third form, incom- 
parably worse; for those powers which unite do 
not add only—they multiply. This explains why 
aristocratic families are constantly becoming ex- 


tinguished."—Du Danger des Mariages Consan- 
guins, etc., par M. Devay. Lyon. 
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herit and transmit to its posterity all the 
better qualities of mind and body possessed 
by the father and mother. The conclusion 
from all which is this, that (theoretically) 
marriages in the same family are more likely 
to propagate and intensify defects, and from 
such defects being probably of the same na- 
ture, less likely to eliminate them, than un- 
allied marriages.* It cannot be said that by 
these latter we can with entire certainty cor- 
rect deficiencies and weaknesses, but it is cer- 
tain that, by proper selection of qualities, we 
have a more favorable prospect of doing so, 
since we are enabled to form a very probable 
conjecture as to what organs will be trans- 
mitted from each parent to the offspring. 

Meanwhile observation goes strongly against 
the propriety of nearly allied marriages. M. 
Lucas, having quoted the opinions of many 
breeders to the effect that close breeding, if 
long continued, succeeds very badly, and ends 
in the extinction of species, race, health, 
fecundity, and viability, thus proceeds: “ His- 
tory testifies to the same results amongst 
men; the aristocracies, reduced to repeated 
intermarriages, according to Niebuhr, are ex- 
tinguished in the same manner, and often 
passing through degeneration, imbecility,t 
and dementia.” There is abundance of his- 
torical evidence bearing on this point, yet it 
does not to every mind bear the same inter- 
pretation. Thus the Jews have been brought 
forward as a proof of the correctness of both 
views ; viz., the propriety and the impropriety 
of allied and family marriages. Mr. Walker 
classes them as degraded, along with, and 
from the same causes as, the Hindoos and the 
gypsies—that is, close unions amongst mem- 
bers of one family. Dr. Steinau, on the other 
hand, upholds the entire family of Abraham 
as an instance of the propriety of such family 
connections :— — 


“ Abraham married his half-sister, Isaac the 
daughter of his first cousin, and Jacob his 


* “For these reasons, belike, the church and 
commonwealth, human and divine laws, have con- 
spired to avoid hereditary diseases, forbidding such 
marriages as are any whit allied; and as Mercatus 
adviseth all families to take such, si fieri possit, 
que maximeé distant naturd, and to make choice of 
those that are most differing in complexion to them, 
if they love their own and respect the common 
good.""—Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. 

t Mr. Knight observes: “ Amongst ancient fami- 
lies quick men are abundant, but adeep and clear 
reasoner is seldom seen.. How well and how readily 
the aristocracy of England speak!—how weakly 
they reason!” * 
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first cousin, furnishing three near marriages 
in succession, and yet they became the foun- 
dation of a stock, which, if not gigantic, like 
the Anakim and their relatives of Gath, does 
not appear to have been deficient in any phy- 
sical respect; but, on the contrary, has con- 
tinued to furnish to the present day numerous 
examples of various excellence . . . and the 
practice of the Jews to the present day, not 
only shows that the same views have been 
handed down to the latest posterity; but 
their average health, longevity, and intelli- 
gence, under every circumstance of climate 
and mode of life, and even in opposition to 
many adverse influences, are powerful evi- 
dences that the dread of intermarriage of rela- 
tives, on physical grounds, is as futile as that 
of many other superstitious fears.” 

We can scarcely admit a “peculiar” and 
chosen people like the Jews to be a sufficient 
argument* against phenomena so serious and 
so generally admitted. Popular opinion and 
scientific induction equally lead to the impres- 
sion that, although one marriage between 
near relatives may be unattended by evil con- 
sequences immediately perceptible, yet it is 
very rare that the second or third is so inno- 
‘cent. There usually arises amongst the chil- 
dren resulting from such unions a tendency 
to disorders, functional or organic, of the ner- 
vous system, or of the nutritive organs, tend- 
ing in the former case to unsoundness of 
mind, and in the latter to conditions border- 
ing on scrofula or an allied affection. M. 
Devay found in the children proceeding from 
one hundred and twenty-one consanguine 
marriages, twenty-two cases of sterility (actual 
and virtual), twenty-seven cases of various de- 
formities, and two deaf-mutes. Dr. Boinet 
knew five idiots in five different families sprung 
from this sort of marriage. A celebrated 
lawyer, married to a cousin, lost three chil- 
dren from hydrocephalus. A manufacturer at 
Lyons, similarly married, had fourteen chil- 
dren; eight died of convulsions at an early 
age; only one survived; the remainder died 
of scrofulous affections. In our own circle of 
acquaintance we know several families where 
there is an idiot child, or where many of the 


* Moreover, as Dr. Devay observes, “ the Jew 
offers extenuating circumstances in his consanguin- 
ity. Disseminated over the whole globe—nomadic 
and commercial in habits—they change almost im- 
perceptibly, and are to each other dwelling in 
north, south, or temperate zones, almost like differ- 
ent races. And, after all, amongst this people, we 


find in plenty the maladies ascribed to consanguine 
unions, and the Israelitish type has singularly lost 
its force and beauty.” 
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members have the most strongly marked ner- 
vous peculiarities, to which the parents and 
ancestry were strangers, and for which there 
seemed to be no plausible reason, except that 
their parents were cousins, and that the fami- 
lies had been in the habit of intermarrying.* 

Thus reason, theory, and observation com- 
bine to prove the impropriety of consanguine 
unions, and the advisability of a contrast of 
constitution or race in the parents. There is 
also what may be termed a factitious con- 
sanguinity, arising from identity or similarity 
of position, manners, customs, habits of life, 
occupation, ete., which institute necessarily 
the same constitution and temperament, and 
give proclivity to the same morbid affections, 
Marriages between persons so constituted are 


* This subject of consanguine marriage anpees 
to us of so much importance that we are induced 
to give some farther illustrations. Dr. Bemiss, of 
Louisville, has collected the particulars of thirty- 
four consanguine marriages, from which result the 
following important details. Seven of these, or 
slightly more than one-fifth, were unfruitful. From 
the twenty-seven fruitful marriages, one hundred 
and ninety-two children were born; of these fifty- 
eight perished in infancy or early life. Of the one 
hundred and thirty-four who arrived at maturity, 
forty-six appear to be healthy; thirty-two are re- 
ported as “ deteriorated,’ but without absolute dis- 
ease; nine others are not reported upon as to physical 
condition. The remaining forty-seven are mani- 
festly diseased : twenty-three are scrofulous, four are 
epileptic, two are insane, two are dumb, four are 
idiots, two are blind, two are deformed, five are al- 
binos, six have defective vision, and one has chorea. 
If these numbers be compared with the proportions 
of those in the entire population suffering from the 
corresponding diseases, we shall observe a most 
striking preponderance here. To mention but one 
instance, that of epilepsy: this disease is calculated 
by M. Herpin, a distinguished French physician, 
to occur about six times in one thousand of the 
population: even this is considered by many to be 
too high an estimate; yet in the case of these con- 
sanguine marriages we find four cases in one hun- 
dred and thirty-four individuals. The statistics 
collected by Dr. Howe are still more decided. In 
his report on idiocy he mentions the details of 
seventeen marriages of blood-relations, from which 
resulted ninety-five children. Of these, forty-four 
were idiots! twelve scrofulous and puny, one deaf, 
one dwarf; only thirty-seven of even tolerable 
health. From numerous instances under our own 
observation we select but one, that of a marriage 
between cousins belonging to a family that had in- 
termarried more than once before. From this 
marriage resulted several children: one was an 
utter idiot; a second was nearly so, and had de- 
formed hands; a third was epileptic, and mani- 
fested depraved tendencies; the others were, with 
one exception, of a low grade of intellectual de- 
velopment. The exceptional case was a female 
who died not long after marriage; her first and 
only child died of a convulsive disorder. These 
facts might be indefinitely multiplied, but they are 
sufficient for purposes of illustration; and it can- 
not be doubted that they are of the gravest signifi- 
cance. 
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liable to be attended, though perhaps not to 
the same extent, by similar inconveniences to 
those amongst actual relatives. Lallemand 
remarks, that “nothing is more favorable to 
the improvement of populations than their 
crossing with those who live in opposed con- 
ditions, because evil tendencies on each side 
neutralize each other in the offspring (and be- 
cause each supplies what the other needs). 
It is thus that the most beautiful families of 
the south are those which proceed from Ger- 
mans or Hollanders allied to women of the 
country.” M. Devay also remarks, that those 
families of Berlin which are most remarkable 
for their beauty, their force, and their intelli- 
gence, proceed from French exiles married to 
young ladies of Berlin. Dr. Prichard remarks 
that, “in some parts of Ireland, where the 
Celtic population of that island are nearly un- 
mixed, they are, in general, a people of short 
stature, small limbs and features; where they 
are mixed with English settlers, or with the 
Lowlanders of Scotland, the people are re- 
markable for fine figures, tall stature, and 
great physical energy.” 

Leaving this point, we pass on to notice the 
results of certain vicious habits in the parents 
upon their offspring; amongst which, stand- 
ing out in hold relief, we notice intemperance, 
which we shall take as illustrating sufficiently 
the whole series of vices. We have already 
noticed the hereditary nature of drunkenness, 
and some of its morbid results ; we have now 
to trace more especially some of the modifi- 
cations caused in the physical and moral na- 
ture of the child, due to such habits in the 
parent. 

The first point to be noticed is this, that 
the habit of the parent, when inherited, does 
not appear in the child merely as a habit, but 
in most cases as an irresistible impulse, a dis- 
ease. This disease, known as oinomania, or 
dipsomania, is quite readily to be distinguished 
from ordinary intemperate habits ; it is char- 
acterized by a recent writer in the Psycholog- 
ical Journal as “an impulsive desire for 
stimulant drinks, uncontrollable by any mo- 
tives that can be addressed to the understand- 
ing or conscience, in which self-interest, self- 
esteem, friendship, love, religion, are appealed 
to in vain; in which the passion for drink is 
the master passion, and subdues to itself every 
other desire and faculty of the soul:”.. . 
“The victims of it are often the offspring of 
persons who have indulged in stimulants, or 
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who have weakened the cerebrum by vicious 
habits or undue mental labor.” * Let us glance 
at a sketch of such an individual given by M. 
Morel, and then ask how far such an one is a 
responsible being :— 


“Such cases present themselves to our ob- 
servation with the predominance of a pheno- 
menon of the psychical order, which I have 
already had occasion to mention—i.¢. a com- 
plete abolition of all the moral sentiments, 
One might say that no distinction between 
good and evil remains in the minds of these 
degraded beings. They have desolated and 
ruined their families without experiencing the 
least regret; in the acute state of their de- 
lirium they have nearly destroyed all that 
came in their way, and preserve no remem- 
brance of it. The love of vagabondism seems 
to govern the acts of a great number of them. 
They quit their homes without troubling 
themselves where they may go; they cannot. 
explain the motives of their disorderly ten- 
dencies; their existence is passed in the ex- 
tremest apathy, the most absolute indifference, 
and volition seems to be replaced by a stupid 
automatism.” 


This, by its phenomena, its progress, and 
its termination, is clearly marked as a dis- 
eased condition, and under its influence in- 
fractions of social right and order are often’ 
committed, which are in the present state of 
our law pynished as crimes, instead of being 
treated as diseases, and for which we should 
hold the unfortunate subject to be as irrespon- 
sible as any other maniac, and remove him. 
from society, and from the means whereby to 


* The same writer gives, amongst other striking 
illustrations, the following: “In the case of a 
member of an artistic profession there is great nat- 
ural talent and aptitude for business, so that ‘he 
gives the highest satisfaction to his employers; but 
at varying intervals of time—from a few weeks to 
several months—the oinomaniac is absent for sev- 
eral days from his office on a drunken ‘ spree,’ 
When he returns, great is his remorse, bitter his 
self-condemnation, loud and resolutely expressed 
his promises to resist temptation. For awhile all 
goes on well; but sooner or later, the temptation 
comes, the alcoholic stimulant is presented, is irre- 
sistible, and a paroxysm is the result, to end as 
before. Now, brother of this impulsive oino- 
maniac is the victim of continuous drunkenness ; 
the father of both was a continuous drunkard, who 
believed himself to be a teapot, to be made of 
glass, etc., and who, in a paroxysm of inebriate 
ury, burnt a cat alive; and the Fa agapentig 
brother was also an impulsive, and finally a con- 
tinuous oinomaniac. It is related of this grand- 
uncle, that his friends having taken away his 
clothes on a Sunday morning, hoping to confine 
him to the house, he went into his warehouse, and 
donning a funeral cloak, made his way to the 
dram shop. These cases illustrate the hereditary 
transmission of the predisposition from generation 
to generation.” 
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gratify his morbid propensities accordingly. 
For, what is really the state of the case? This 
unhappy person is born with a strong ten- 
dency towards vice, inherited perhaps from 
uis own parents, perhaps, in still more con- 
firmed cases, from a long line of vicious an- 
cestry. Theoretically considered, this impul- 
sive tendency may probably not be absolutely 
irresistible, but practically it is almost if not 
altogether so. For whilst the organism is so 
constituted as to receive vividly impressions of 
temptation, the force of the will and the 
‘power of resistance are indefinitely diminished, 
so that moral liberty must be considered as 
in abeyance. This diminution of the power 
of the will is one of the most constant phe- 
nomena attendant both upon drinking and 
opium-eating. 

“This,” says a writer already quoted, “ is a 
very important point in the history of oino- 
mania, especially in relation to those forms 
which @re clearly to be traced to hereditary 
transmission, either from insane parents or 
from those who have enfeebled their cerebrum 
by nervine stimulants. Indeed, this inferior- 
ity of the will is itself virtually a species of 
imbecility, not always, doubtless, accompanied 
by imbecility of intellect, but occasionally, on 
the contrary, associated with the highest 
powers of thought and imaginationd’ 

The two Coleridges, father and son, exem- 
plify this point most strikingly ; the elder was 
an opium-eater, and writes of himself that, 
not only in reference to this sensual indul- 
gence, but in all the relations of life, his will 
was utterly powerless. Hartley Coleridge in- 
herited his father’s necessity for stimulant 
(which in his case was alcoholic), and with it 
his weakness of volition. Even when young, 
his brother thus writes of him, “a certain in- 
firmity of will had already shown itself. His 
sensibility was intense, and he had not where- 
withal to control it. He could not open a 
letter without trembling. He shrank from 
mental pain; he was beyond measure impa- 
tient of constraint . . . He yielded, as it were 
wnconsciously, to slight temptations, slight in 
themselves, and slight to him, as if swayed 
by a mechanical impulse apart from his own 
volition. It looked like an organic defect, a 
congenital imperfection.” He was well aware 
of his own weakness. In one of his books he 
wrote as follows :— 


* Oh! woful impotence of weak resolve, 
Recorded rashly to the writer’s shame, 
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Days pass away, and Time’s large orbs revolve, 

And every day beholds me still the same, 

Till oft-neglected purpose loses aim, 

And hope becomes a flat, unheeded lie.” 

These exalted types of mind contrasted 
with such weaknesses are not common; but 
the weakness itself in its most aggravated 
form is so. Such men are not responsible, in 
the sense in which soundly organized men are. 
The elder Coleridge knew that he was not, 
and wished to be sent to an asylum to be 
cured of his propensities ; this was not effected, 
but he had a constant special attendant for 
the purpose. But there is no such resource 
as this for those in the lower walks of life, 
and of lower orders of intellect. Their 
temptations are more gross, and are not un- 
frequently indulged by means of theft or vio- 
lence, and the perpetrators are treated as 
common malefactors. They are perhaps im- 
prisoned; and for the time this is salutary, 
because they cannot obtain drink: but they 
constantly relapse, and are constantly repun- 
ished ; and hence is ever recruited that hope- 
less and incorrigible body of our criminal 
population, the stock and capital of our police- 
courts. This system is manifestly unjust; 
there is wilful crime in plenty in the world, 
but there is also disease of mind which resem- 
bles and re-enacts crime; and to punish this 
disease is neither humane nor reasonable; 
for punishment, far from curing, chiefly exa- 
cerbates it. For the continuance of it there 
are two principal reasons; one of which is 
trivial enough, whilst the other contains prac- 
tical difficulties of no ordinary character, and 
which may for some time to come prove in- 
superable. The first to which we allude is 
this—there are enlightened men in all profes- 
sions who recognize mental unsoundness as 
forming a very material element in human 
actions, but they are still in the minority. In 
courts of justice this plea is occasionaliy 
brought forward, in accordance with the dic- 
tates of humanity and true philosophy; bu: 
in the special case of which we are now speak- 
ing, the name is unfortunate. No sooner is 
it proved that the accused is laboring under 
the. disease called dipsomania, than the. op- 
posed counsel makes the inevitable pun o’ 
“ tipso-mania,” and few juries are proof against 
so cogent an argument. It will be remem- 
bered that this occurred not many weeks ago 
in one of our courts. The second reason is 
of a much more serious nature, it is one of 
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distinction. It is feared that crime might go 
unpunished under the name of disease, and 
that so encouragement might be given to 
vicious propensities and actions. That this 
would be a difficulty in actual administration 
there is no doubt; but if the position be true,* 
should this consideration stand in the way of 
its due recognition? We are not now con- 
cerned to point out the precise mode of inves- 
gation,—we assert that there is a disease such 
as is described above—a disease almost as 
well and characteristically marked, in its psy- 
chical aspect, as smallpox is in its physical ; 
that this disease is hereditary; and that the 
victims of such sad heritage crowd our crim- 
inal assembles. Let but this be once under- 
stood by our authorities, and it will not be 
long before means will be found to erect an 
equitable system of judgment upon it; and 
amongst these means, the most efficient will 
be a reference to ancestry. But it is not 
necessary that children should always inherit 
the actual alcoholic tendencies of their parents 
in order to present a type of progressive deg- 


* “ And who... can deny that there are many 
hundreds of persons now under restraint in our 
asylums who are less dangerous to themselves and 
society, more amenable to motives, possessed of 
more self-control, more rational in short, in every 
respect, than the thousands of oinomaniacs who 
now infest society uncontrolled, . . . transmitting 
to their wretched offspring their own morbid cere- 
bral organization, as a Pandora’s box from which 
a host of miserable disorders will inevitably arise.’ 
—Psychological Journal, April, 1855. 

In France, a person accused of crime, but show- 
ing signs of sucha disease, is submitted to the ex- 
amination of a commission appointed for the pur- 
pose to decide whether he is in a responsible state 
of mind or otherwise. If he is considered respon- 
sible, the jury try the facts as in ordinary cases, 
and the judgment proceeds; if not, the facts are 
still tried, but seclusion in an asylum is substituted 
for other punishment. It cannot be said that under 
this system criminals escape punishment, for it may 
fairly be questioned whether, to a man sane and 
merely vicious, the isolation in such an institution, 
and the inability therein involved to gratify his 
natural tastes and evil inclinations, is not a greater 
punishment than the treadmill or other labor 
would be. 

The instincts of these oinomaniacs, and those 
suffering under an analogous affection, the eroto- 
maniacs, seem to be as violent and as little under 
any control from the intellect or will as those of a 
carnivorous animal when it smells or tastes blood; 
or as the condition alluded to in these lines in refer- 
ence to another appetite:— 


“ Nonne vides ut tota tremor pertentet equorum 
Corpora, si tantam notas odor attulit auras ? 
At neque eos jam freena virum, neque verbera 

seva, 


Non scopuli rupesque cave, atque objecta re- 
tardant. 


Flumina, correptos nud& torquentia montes.”’ 
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radation, Some of them, many indeed,. 
enter the world completely degenerate, in the 
condition of hopeless imbeciles or idiots. A 
forcible illustration of this point is found in 
Norway, where the spirit duty was removed 
in 1825. Between that time and 1835 the 
increase of insanity amounted to fifty per cent 
on the previous proportion ! but the increase 
of congenital idiocy was one hundred and 
fifty per cent. Out of three hundred idiots 
examined by Dr. Howe in the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, one hundred and forty-five were 
the children of intemperate parents. In 
Sweden, two hundred millions of litres (say 
pints) of some form of spirit are consumed 
annually. If, from the population of three 
million we take an allowance of half for young 
children, some women, and those who from 
education and common sense restrain them- 
selves within due bounds of temperance, we 
shall find one million five hundred thousand 
persons who each consume from eighty to one 
hundred pints of spirit (whisky ?) annually. 
Children of eight, ten, or twelve years of age 
drink, like their parents: the parents know 
no better way of quieting their infants than 
giving them linen soaked in whisky to suck. 
Dr. Magnus Huss testifies, as a consequence 
of all this, that the whole people is degener- 
ating; that insanity, suicide, and crime are 
frightfully on the increase ; that new and ag- 
gravated diseases have invaded all classes of. 
society ; that sterility and the premature death 
of children is much more common; and that 
congenital imbecility and idiocy are in fearful 
proportion to the numbers born. 

Other children born of intemperate parents 
live intellectually up to.a certain age; after 
which, they either remain stationary, or grad- 
ually sink back into a state almost resembling 
idiocy. “ After having painfully acquired 
some degree of ‘information and fitness for 
occupation, they find themselves not only cap- 
able of no farther progress, but they became 
successively incapable of fulfilling their fune- 
tions” (Morel); and all this, it must be re- 
membered, without any actual transgression 
of their own. The above quoted writer gives 
many melancholy histories of these lamentable 
heritages ; one or two of which we shall briefly 
quote. F—— was the son of an excellent 
working man who had early given himself up 
to drinking. The son inherited the tendency, 
and to such an extent that “ il profana dés la 
premiere nuit la couche nuptiale en s’y intro- 
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duisant dans un complet état d’ivresse.” He 
had seven children, of whose history the fol- 
lowing is a summary. The first two died of 
convulsions. The third had attained some 
skill in handicraft, but fell away into a state 
of idiocy at twenty-two years of age. The 
fourth attained a certain amount of intelli- 
gence, which he could not exceed, and relapsed 
into profound melancholy with a tendency to 
suicide, which terminated in harmless imbe- 
cility. The fifth is of a peculiar and irritable 
character, and has broken all relations with 
his family. The sixth was a daughter with 
the strongest hysteric tendencies ; profoundly 
impressed with the sad spectacle of her fam- 
ily, she has been seriously troubled in her 
reason repeatedly. The seventh is a remark- 
ably intelligent workman, but extremely ner- 
vous and depressed : he indulges in the most 
despairing anticipations with regard to his 
life and reason. 

The history of four generations of a family 
sketched by M. Morel is full of instruction : 
it includes father, son, grandson, and great- 
grandson. ° 

lst Generation.—The father was an habit- 
ual drunkard, and was killed in a public-house 
brawl. 

2nd Generation.—The son inherited his 
father’s habits, which gave rise to attacks of 
mania, terminating in paralysis and death. 

3rd Generation.—The grandson was strictly 
sober, but was full of hypochondriacal and 
imaginary fears of persecutions, ete., and had 
homicidal tendencies. 

4th Generation.—The fourth in descent had 
very limited intelligence, and had an attack 
of madness when sixteen years old, terminat- 
ing in stupidity nearly amounting to idiocy. 
With him probably the race becomes extinct. 
And thus we perceive the persistence of the 
taint, in the fact that a generation of absolute 
temperance will not avert the fatal issue. 

Innumerable are the forms in which this 
evil tendency acts upon the offspring. As has 
been before remarked, they need not inherit * 

* The writer to whom we are indebted for many 
of: the illustrations ng on the subject of intem- 
perance, mentions the following case:— 

“ A merchant is under our notice, affected with 
eg Age ae general paralysis, for years 
before his mental disorder manifested symptoms of 
cerebral disease. One of these was, that after 
smoking a cigar he could not lift his eyelids so as 
to open his eyes, nor, on some occasions could he 
articulate the word he would utter. He took alco- 


holic drinks in quantity far beyond the power of 
resistance of his brain, and feil a victim to their 
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the identical habits or dispositions of the 
parents, but they inherit a faulty, defective, 
or vicious organization, which clevelops itself 
in the most varied forms of disease or charac- 
ter. It may, in one of the children only, 
manifest itself in a simple neuropathy, an hys- 
terical tendency, an oddity or peculiarity of 
manner or of disposition ; but all these, when 
due to such an origin, are capable of giving 
rise to affections of the mind of the gravest 
possible significance. 

Differences of social rank and condition 
exert a powerful influence upon these results; 
the children of the rich intemperate may be 
weak, nervous, excitable, and prone to morbid 
conditions of mind and body, yet they have 
advantages which those in lower life have not. 
They have plentiful and healthful food, and 
under ordinary circumstances they have a 
well-regulated physical and mental education. 
The practice of their parents is not constantly 
enforced both by example and a sort of ne- 
cessity ; and the tendencies which they have 
inherited are not generally fostered by an 
entirely depraved moral medium. Fear differ- 
ent is the lot of the children of the intemper- 
ate poor; born in the midst of abject pov- 


morbific action. Now this individual has a son 
and a daughter approaching adult life. The for- 
mer has been subject from childhood, at varying 
intervals, to paroxysms of extreme terror and dis- 
tress, arising from no obvious or known cause, very 
similar to those which attack the oinomauiacs, but 
as yet (being but sixteen years of age), without the 
impulsive desire for stimulants. Previously to the 
attack there is great irritability and restlessness, 
with a tendency to sleep; then the outbreak of in- 
explicable terror commences, usually in the night, 
continuing for two or three days. When it sub- 
sides, he is left weak, ill, and exhausted. The 
daughter, on the contrary, 1s passionately fond of 
every kind of pleasure, as dancing, society, etc.; 
excels in artistic accomplishments, and is oo 
larly vivacious and animated. Both these chil- 
dren have manifestly derived from their father a 
cerebral constitution which will endanger their 
well-being and happiness as years advance, by 

redisposing to the development of those insane 
impulses which we have discussed, or to various 
forms of melancholia.” 

We append an additional note from M. Morel:— 

“I constantly find the sad victims of the alco- 
holic intoxication of their parents in their favorite 
resorts (milieux de predilection), the asylums for the 
insane, prisons, and houses of correction. I as 
constantly observe amongst them deviations from 
the normal type of humanity, manifesting them- 
selves not only by arrests of development and 
anomalies of constitution, but also by those vicious 
dispositions of the intellectual order which seem to 
be deeply rooted in the organization of these un- 
fortunates, and which are the unmistakable in- 
dices of their double fecundation in respect of both 
physical and moral evil.”"— Traité de generescences, 





etc., p. 568. 
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erty, misery and privation is their lot from 
their earliest infancy, and their want of the 
common necessaries of life, with complete 
ignorance of its comforts, prompts them to 
the commission of crimes, and to the indul- 
gence of their hereditary tastes, to relieve 
their immediate wants and sufferings. And 
thus their impulsive nature, so far from being 
checked by any moral considerations, is placed 
in a very hotbed for its evil development. 
Yet, different as is their station, in one par- 
ticular they are alike—the offspring of the 
confirmed drunkard, rich or poor, will inherit 
either the original vice or some of its count- 
less protean transformations, The external 
aspect may, in one case, be less revolting and 
coarse than in the other, but none, as a rule 
can escape the inevitable law, written in the 
most hidden recesses of our nature, in ac- 
cordance with which the children do suffer for 
the sins of the parent, and even at the third 
and fourth generation the taint is hardly 
wiped away, save by the extinction of the 
line or family. For the disease which leads 
to these sad consequences there is but one 
cure, total and entire restraint, so as to pre- 
vent for a long period any possibility of in- 
dulgence in the depraved tastes and habits: 
even this is too often unsuccessful. For a 
time, under this enforced discipline, a cure 
seems to be effected ; but, when the subject 
of it is liberated, he too often takes unto him 
seven other devils, and the state of that man 
is worse than at the first. It would, we 
think, be waste of time merely to point out 
the very obvious practical conclusions from 
the foregoing considerations, and the duties 
which a due recognition of their truth entails 
both upon individuals and upon society at 
large. 

- We have entered thus at length into the 
subject of intoxication as affecting after-gen- 
erations, intending it as a typical illustration 
of the mode in which all vices affect progres- 
sive human welfare; and because we believe 
that the use of intoxicating drinks in what is 
called moderation is a fearfully growing evil 
in our country. With regard to other vices, 
we must only briefly observe, that whatever 
has a tendency to lower the physical, intel- 
lectual, or moral tone of the parent, has a 
tendency, seldom lost, to exert a disastrous 
influence over the future well-being of the 
child. Let the source of degeneration be 
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or mnind bearing traces of imperfect fitness or 
balance, which sooner or later will assert its 
presence and power. 

In lands less highly favored than our own 
there are in operation causes of degeneration 
which powerfully influence children born under 
such inauspicious circumstances. Such are 
the districts where pellagra, ergotism, goitre, 
and cretinism are endemic. Such are the 
districts of the marsh-miasm. We must con- 
tent. ourselves with one illustration: Mont- 
falcon, after describing the inhabitants of 
‘La Bresse,” sketches thus the child :— 

“ He suffers from his birth, and from his 
earliest days bears the profound impress of 
the insalubrity of the climate. Scarcely has 
he quitted the nurse than he begins to lan- 
guish and emaciate, a yellow tint invades the 
skin and eyes, and he often dies before his 
seventh year. Should he survive longer, he 
does not live, he vegetates; and remains 
subject to all cacochymic disorders, dropsies, 
ulcers, malignant fevers, and hemorrhages, 
The Bressan attains his twentieth or thirtieth 
year, and the work of disorganization com- 
mences, his faculties decay, and generally fifty 
ons is the term of his life. ‘We do not 
ive, said one of them to a stranger, who 
wondered that they could exist in such a 
climate, ‘ we do not live, WE DIE.’” 

This is not strictly an instance of heredi- 
tary influence, but it is introduced as serving 
for a type of those mixed causes of deteriora- 
tion observed in many of our own populations 
to a greater or less extent, arising from local 
insalubrities and certain industrial avoeations : 
an extensive and weighty theme, which can- 
not be even briefly discussed at present. 

In conclusion we will briefly review the 
results of our inquiry. 

1. In procreation, as in creation, we every- 
where trace the operation of two principles, 
Similarity and Diversity. 

2. In obedience to the law of similarity, 
“like produces like,” equally in species, in 
races, and in families. 

3. In obedience to the law of diversity, 
children differ from their parents and from 
each other. In accordance also with this law, 
there is the power of returning to the specific 
type, whatever may have been the modifica- 
tions produced accidentally, or by the influ- 
ence of circumstances upon the race. 

4. We have seen reason to conclude that 
these two laws are not so much opposed as 
their names would appear to imply; but that 





what it may, the offspring will inherit a body 


diversity is produced by the very potency of 
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operation of the law of similarity, whereby 
temporary and accidental conditions are prop- 
agated. 

5. Every formation of body, internal or ex- 
ternal, every deformity or deficiency, from 
disease or accident, every habit and every 
aptitude,—all these are liable to be, or may 
be, transmitted to the offspring. In the case 
of accidental defects and modifications of the 
specific type, the offspring usually do not in- 
herit them, but return to the normal type. 

6. Intellectual endowments and aptitudes 
are liable to transmission; and according to 
the mental cultivation or neglect of the 
parents will be (as a general rule) the capac- 
ity and facility of learning of the children. 
This will be more evident in proportion to the 
number of generations through which such 
cultivation or neglect has been practised. 

7. All moral qualities are transmissible 
from parent to child, with this important ad- 
dition, that in the case of vicious tendencies 
or habits, the simple practice of the parent 
becomes the passion, the mania, the all but 
irresistible impulse of the child. 

8. Even when the very identical vice is not 
inherited, a morbid organization is the result, 
which shows itself in some allied morbid ten- 
dency or some serious physical lesion. 

9. All chronic diseases appear to be trans- 
missible, either in the original form, or in the 
form of a transformation of the morbid ten- 
dency. 

10. These inheritances, normal or abnor- 
mal, are not always immediate from the 
parents, or even in a direct line; but they 
miss one or more generations, and sometimes 
have only appeared in collateral branches, as 
an uncle or grand-uncle, etc.* 

11. Of all morbid heritages, unsoundness 
of mind in its numerous forms seems to be 
the most certain and constant; and the re- 
sults form a considerable proportion of our 
criminal population. 

12. But whilst by the law of inheritance 

* The reason for this may be deduced from 
what has been stated above. A man, for instance, 
does not inherit all the qualities of his father or 
mother; and of those which he does inherit, only 
some are developed, whilst others remain latent, 
and are probably developed in a brother or sister. 
But his son may in turn inherit the same faculties, 
with this difference, that those which were but 
latent or potential in the father are fully manifested 
in him; and so he comes to resemble not his own 
father (or mother) so much as his uncle or aunt; 


or some more distant relative, still descended from 
one common stock. 
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children become subject to the imperfections 
of their parents, by the law of diversity they 
are enabled to escape from them; these evils 
are not necessarily entailed, and a proper 
comprehension of the principles upon which 
these diversities depend, enables us to take 
such measures as will facilitate this escape. 
And whilst on the one hand we see un- 
healthy children proceeding from healthy 
parents, on the other we see the morbid ten- 
dencies of the parents counteracting each 
other, and giving rise to a healthy offspring. 

13. The offspring of that large portion of 
our populations who are given up to intem- 
perance and other forms of vice, inherit from 
their parents, strong impulses and feeble wills, 
so as to become more or less irresponsible ; 
and bear a peculiar relation to the law—a re- 
lation which urgently claims an attention and 
investigation which it has as yet very imper- 
fectly received. 

14. It is highly improbable, and perhaps 
undesirable, that matrimonial unions should 
ever be formed on the scientific principle 
which would lead to the fulfilment of the pos- 
sibilities hinted at in the foregoing observa- 
tions; yet a due consideration of such prin- 
ciples may be serviceable in avoiding glaring 
and palpable evils, if not in producing the 
actual benefit which might accrue under other 
arrangements, 

There are two'branches of our subject which 
we have been compelled to pass over entirely 
without notice. The first is the influence of 
the maternal imagination over the formation 
and future character of the offspring,—a sub- 
ject of very great interest and importance, 
but too extensive to be now entered upon. 
The second is the much agitated question as 
to the share which the parents respectively 
have in the formation of the physical and 
moral nature of the progeny. With regard 
to this, we must content ourselves with saying, 
that we believe, notwithstanding all the in- 
vestigations into this subject, and all the 
books that have been written upon it, there 
are as yet no certain data whereby to decide 
the question, even if, from its nature, it ad- 
mits of decision; and that all that is known 
with even tolerable certainty is contained 
above in the observations with regard to 
crossing and consanguine unions. 

Before dismissing this subject, it will be 
well to guard against one impression that may 
arise in the minds of our readers. It may 
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appear that, in broadly and strongly asserting 
a special moral heritage, we thereby lessen 
man’s individual responsibility ; for, it may be 
argued, if man be born with passions and im- 
pulses so strong, and, in many cases, with 
will so weak, how can he be blamed for the 
results? To think thus would be a serious 
error, and one which we cannot too strongly 
disclaim. Every sane man is responsible for 
his voluntary acts, whatever may be the mov- 
ing impulse. Sin and crime are always sin 
and crime, whatever the constitutional ten- 
dency. In the face of the facts before us we 
see no room to doubt or deny that one per- 
son is born with impulses and tendencies to 
particular forms of virtue or vice stronger than 
those of others; who, on the other hand, 
may be more prone to other forms of good or 
evil than the first. The passions and appe- 
tites are doubtless much keener and more 
difficult of control in those who inherit them 
from a line of ancestry who have never checked 
them, but in whom vice has been accounted a 
glory and a virtue. It is much easier for 
some who inherit a placid, even temperament, 
with no strong emotions, to be outwardly vir- 
tuous and orderly, than for those just men- 
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tioned; but all have it in their power. In 
this the man differs from the brute; in the 
one the act immediately follows upon the in- 
stinct or impulse—there is no reflection, no 
knowledge of good or evil ; in the other, judg- 
ment and the still small voice of conscience 
intervene, telling surely of the right or wrong 
of the act—surely and constantly, until 
deadened or blunted by continual disregard. 
Habitual selfishness, disregard of the rights 
or feelings of others, immorality, may reduce 
man nearly to the level of the brute; the vi- 
cious act may seem to be due to irresistible 
impulse, but the perpetrator is not the less 
culpable for that. He who wilfully intoxicates 
rhimself that he may commit a murder, is still 
a murderer, and one of the deepest dye of 
crime. Life to all is a warfare, to some it is 
much more severe than to others; but all 
may fight the good fight, and all may attain 
the reward; none are born with a constitu- 
tion incapable of virtue, though many haye 
such a one as may well make life one long 
struggle against the power of temptations so 
severe, that it is well for man that he is not 
left alone in the mortal conflict. 








Tne SeveN Bisnors.—Torquatus, Indale- 
cius, Euphrasius, Cecilius, Secundus, Thesi- 
phon, and Hesicius, were sent by Peter and 
Paul to Spain. They arrived on the coast of 
Granada, and landed near Guadix, then Acci. 
Here they rested in a pleasant field, and sent 
their young men to the city for food. There 
was a festival that day in the city to the Idols. 
The worshippers beholding the strange dress of 
these foreigners concluded that they professed a 
different religion, and that their appearance was 
an insult and profanation of the rites. They 
pursued them to put them to death; but, as 
soon as the Christians had crossed the bridge, 
the arch fell in under their pursuers. Great 
part of the Accitanians in consequence were 
converted, and Torquatus remained among them 
as their bishop. An olive tree planted by his 
hand was for many ages shown before his church, 
and was believed to produce fruit miraculously 
on the day of his feast. The other six settled 
in different parts of Spain, and these were the 
Saints who first introduced Mass into the coun- 
try.—Morales, 9, 13. 


Enocn, Exisan, ann St. Jonn.—Enoch, 
Elijah, and St. John, are all living, and to con- 
front Antichrist as witnesses of the three’ periods 
of nature, of the Law, and of the Gospel. 
Among many reasons for affirming this of St. 
John, one is that Christ said he and Santiago 
were to drink of his cup, and it is certain that 
he has not been martyred yct.—Morales, 2, 5, 
tit. 2. 


They are in Paradise; and the Cardinal 
Hugo says that Elijah was carried to a secret 
part of the earth, where he remains in great 
tranquillity, y sostego, of body and of spirit. 
This secret part of the earth may certainly mean 
the Garden of Eden. St. Amaro got to Para- 
dise.* See for his life—Torquemada, Mon. In- 
dian., vol. 2, p. 580. 





Ir upon the death of a Monk any money was 
found in his possession it was to be buried with 


him in a dunghill. But the Gloss. adds that not 
all the money—thirty pence will be sufficient as 





a sign of his damnation.—Partida, vol. 1, tit. ‘7; 
ley 14. 


. 
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HOLMBY HOUSE. 


’ CHAPTER XII. — “ NIGHT-HAWKS! ” 


From time immemorial—long ere poetry 
had sung of bright-haired Endymion sleeping 
on the mountain bathed in the lustre of his 
Goddess-Love, or told how gentle Romeo 
sighed, and longing Juliet leaned and listened 
to his vows, the moon has been the planet 
especially consecrated to the worship of lovers 
and lunatics. “ Arcades ambo,” which is the 
greater insanity of the two? To sit in a cell, 
a straw-crowned maniac, peopling the moon- 
beams as they stream in through the grated 
window with visions of pomp and splendor 
and royalty, and all the picturesque pageantry 
of a madman’s brain ? or to wander at large 
a harmless and pensive idiot, bareheaded, de- 
fiant of rheumatism, breathing sighs into the 
night air, and identifying all the glories of the 
universe, the mellow beauty of earth, and 
the brilliant Infinite of heaven, with the image 
of a mere two-legged animal like himself, no 
whit loftier nor better than the rest of her 
kind, and exalted by the monomania of the 
worshipper alone into an idol, of which, to his 
distempered fancy, the very stars of heaven 
do but glimmer in faint and envious rivalry ? 

Humphrey Bosville paced thoughtfully along 
the quiet streets; he marked not how the 
clear cold moonlight silvered the shafts and 
pinnacles of many a Gothic edifice, defining 
in bold relief the massive buttress and the 
stately tower, the deep embrasure of the 
arched and pointed window, the delicate 
tracery of the elaborate and florid scroll; 
shimmering over belfry, and chancel, and 
quivering as it lost itself amongst the dark 
foliage of the lofty elms, that nodded and 
whispered over all; or if he did turn his face 
ever and anon from the cold, smooth pave- 
ment on which his eyes were bent, and draw 
a full breath of the fresh night air, and feast 
his sight upon the lustrous heaven, it was but 
to relieve a heart overcharged with its late 
happiness ; to recall in the beauty of nature 
the magic of that witching face which was 
fast becoming heaven and earth, and all be- 
sides, to him. 

He was in the mood for which solitude is 
an absolute necessity, and yet which chance 
excitement or adventure can drive into the 
wildest extremes—a mood in which the heart 
seems incapable of supporting the weight of its 
own happiness, and seeks relief even in tears 
from the intensity of its bliss. Doesitnot argue 
that the child of man is born to sorrow rather 


than joy, thus to be forced to acknowledge that 
there is suffering in an excess of the latter— 
that poor, weak human nature can but weep 
after all when it is best pleased? But take 
comfort! such tears are not those which we 
are too often called upon to shed; and he has 
not lived in vain who has known what it is to 
weep for joy—ay, if it be but once in a life- 
time! 

Nevertheless, as honest Iago says, or rather 
sings— 

“ A soldier’s a man, 


A life’s but a span, 
Why then let a soldier drink !” 


And the Cavaliers, if they were “lads that 
loved the moon,” loved her not so much -for 
the peaceful and poetic thoughts that she in- 
spired, as for the assistance afforded by her 
light to those homeward-bound wassailers 
who had been vindicating their loyalty by 
drinking deeply to the King’s health and to 
the detriment of their own, Ere Humphrey 
was half-way home to his lodging he was ar- 
rested by the sounds of revelry and good fel- 
lowship issuing from the portals of a venera- 
ble edifice, where dwelt a grave and portly 
Churchman, now the courteous host of wild 
Lord Goring, and for whom that reckless 
guest professed and entertained the profound- 
est respect, because, to use his own words, 
“the Doctor could drink like a trooper and 
behave like a King, besides being a thorough 
master of his own profession, of which,” quoth 
Goring, “Ido not pretend to be so good a 
judge.” His lordship was even now at the 
height of his revelry, and was trilling forth in 
his rich, sweet voice, unimpaired by all his 
vices, a jingling Cavalier melody, in the chorus 
of which the worthy Doctor’s deep bass pre- 
dominated, and to which, preoccupied as he 
was, Humphrey could not refrain from stop- 
ping to listen :— 


“ Ho! fill me a flagon as deep as you please, 
Ho! pledge me the health that we quaff on 
our knees ; 
And the knave who refuses to drink till he fall, 
Why the hangman shall crop him—ears, love- 
locks, and all. 
Then a halter we'll string, 
And the rebel shall swing, 
For the gallants of England are up for the 
King! 


“Ho! saddle my horses as quick as you may, 
The sorrel, the black, and the white-footed 
bay ; 
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The troop shall be mustered, the trumpets 
shall peal. 
And the Roundheads shall taste of the Cav- 
alier’s steel. 
For the little birds sing, 
There are hawks on the wing, 
When the gallants of England are up for the 
King! 


“Ho! fling me my beaver, and toss me the glove 

That but yesterday clung to the hand of my 
love, 

To be bound on my crest—to be borne in the 


van, 
And the rebel that reaps it must fight like a 
man ! 
For the sabre shall swing 
And the-head-pieces ring, 
When the gallants of Buglané strike home 
for the King ! 


“Ho ! crush mea cup to the Queen of my heart ; 
Ho! fill me a brimmer, the last ere we part ; 
A health to Prince Rupert! Success and re- 

nown ! 

To the dogs with the Commons! and up with 

the Crown. 
Then the stirrup-cup bring, 
Quaff it round in a ring ! 
To your horses ! and ride to the death for the 
King!” 

As they shouted the concluding verse a 
party of five or six riotous Cavaliers emerged 
arm in arm from the deep archway of the 
gate opposite to where Humphrey stood. 


They were whooping, laughing, and jesting ; 
and although they had left their worthy en- 
tertainer staid and sober as became a Church- 
man, were themselves more than half drink. 
Goring had lighted a torch, and with mock 
gravity was brandishing it in the moonlight, 
as he said, to see “ what sort of night it was.” 


Wild Tom Lunsford, leaning on his long 
sheathed rapier, which bent and swayed be- 
neath his weight, was ranting out some play- 
house verses in praise of “ Cynthia’s mellow 
light;” and Black Will Scarthe, the fiercest 
of partisans and most savage of condottieri, 
was rocking himself to and fro against the 
wall, muttering fearful imprecations and vow- 
ing a deathless vengeance on some person or 
persons unknown, mingled with expressions 
of fervent admiration and undying regard for 
young Lord Francis Villiers, whom, by some 
strange perversion of his drunken brain, he 
persisted in addressing as Prince Rupert, and 
clothing in the attributes and endowments of 
that distinguished leader. Lord Francis 
laughed till his sides ached. 

“Take him away, George,” said the young 
nobleman to Goring, “ or he will be the death 
ofme. Why, Will!—Black Will !—dost not 
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know thy friends from thy foes, man? Here 
be I, thy sworn comrade and: companion for 
these three hours past, and thou canst mis- 
take me for the Prince Palatine; he who 
would have tried thee at Edge-hill for cow- 
ardice and hanged thee at Lansdowne for 
lunder. For shame, man, for shame!” 

Black Will scowled fearfully, and -his right 
hand closed involuntarily on the hilt of his 
rapier; but. drunk as he was, he knew he 
must pay the penalty of associating with his 
betters, and submit if necessary to be their 
butt. So, although he winced and ground 
his teeth, he ventured on no open demonstra- 
tions of resentment, even when Goring aimed 
another shaft at him tipped with the venom 
of truth, and bid him remember the woman 
whose ear-rings he tore from her head in the 
Low Countries. 

“Fore George, Will, thou hadst a narrow 
escape that time of the riding-school and the 
strappado! Had she gone with her com- 
plaint to Monk instead of me, thou hadst been 
sped—he would have hanged thee to the 
nearest tree; and had she been a likely 
wench, Will, even I must have seen justice 
done, and the halberds up. But she was a 
swarthy quean, black-browed and ill-favored 
as Will himself, my lads! So we buckled to, 
and the Stadtholder’s drunken chaplain mar- 
ried them; and she followed the army as 
Dame Scarthe, and Will had the ear-rings for 
a marriage portion, and he never got rid of 
her till we lost all our baggage at Breda; 
and she kicked Will cut and took the com- 
mand of the enemy’s ‘woman troop.’ Egad, 
she was the veriest Tartar of them all! And 
thou wast not over sorry to be free once more, 
Will, for i’faith she was thy master ! ” 

“ At least, General, she was never thy mis- 
tress,” answered Will, with a sneer and a 
savage scowl; “ and that is more than can be 
boasted of many a daintier dame that rodea 
pillion in the rear of our troop. But enough 
said, my masters. Look’ you here—a sail, a 
sail!” And black Will as he spoke stag- 
gered to his legs, and pointed to a white 
dress flitting rapidly away in the distance, ac- 
companied by the tall, dark figure of a man; 
and signing to his companions to follow him, 
proceeded rapidly in chase, though with waver- 
ing and uncertain steps. 

“Let them go,” said Lord Francis, in 
whom, drunk or sober, the instincts of a gen- 
tleman predominated. “’Tis a lady from the 
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Court or an honest citizen’s wife at the least. 
If thou layest a hand on her, Will, I will 
cudgel the soul out of thee, by all the gods of 
love and war!” 

“ After midnight, my lord,” laughed out 
Tom Lunsford, recently returned from his im- 
prisonment amongst the Puritans, and mad 
with delight to find himself once more sur- 
rounded by congenial spirits, wicked and 
reckless as his own, “after midnight every 
sail’s a prize! Black Will has not been on 
the Spanish Main for nothing, and he knows 
buccaneer’s law better than his prayers. 
Down with the bunting! up with the hatches! 
—share and share alike, and no quarter !” 

“Then here goes to be first aboard the 
prize!” exclaimed Goring, limping nimbly 
along despite his lameness, and waving the 
rest on as he was used to wave his troopers 
forward in a charge, with shout and jeer, and 
strange, quaint, fearful oaths. The other 
Cavaliers whooped and laughed in the spirit 
of the jest, pushing and bantering each other 
as they hurried on in full pursuit of the rapidly 
retreating chase, making such way, notwith- 
standing reeling steps and singing brains, as 
promised soon to bring them alongside. 

Meantime, pale and sick, her little heart 
beating fast against the arm of her protector, 
her knees knocking together, and her limbs 
failing at her need, the frightened woman, no 
other than our old acquaintance Faith, tripped 
rapidly on. She was returning from her 
nightly duties with her mistress, to her own 
lodging in another street, and, escorted by her 
faithful cavalier, the imperturbable Dymocke, 
had enjoyed and perhaps prolonged her moon- 
light walk to an unjustifiable extent. A mo- 
ment ago she had been expatiating to her ad- 
mirer on the beauties of Oxford, and the 
bewitching delights of a town ; now she would 
have given all she possessed to be safe back 
at quiet Boughton, or anywhere else in the 
world out of hearing of those alarming foot- 
steps. Like the hare closely pursued by the 
noisy pack, her heart sank within her, and 
her natural impulse was to sit down in despair 
and give in. The poor girl said as much as 
she clung closer and closer to the tall, spare 
form against which she leaned. 

Dymocke was staunch to the backbone. 
“Don’t ye leave go of my belt,” said he, 
grasping a goodly oak cudgel, the only weapon 





he had with him, in his brown, bony hand, 
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and preparing, with his usual grave demeanor, 
for a tough resistance. “Keep you behind 
me, my lass; and if it’s wild Lord Goring 
himself, or the devil, whose servant he is, I'll 
ring twelve o’clock on his pate if he offers to 
lay a finger on you. Only don’t ye leave go 
of my belt.” 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth 
when the foremost of their pursuers came 
alongside. 

“ By your leave, kind madam,” said a soft, 
sweet voice, in the gentle accents of a courtier, 
while a white hand, adorned with a rich lace 
ruffle, unceremoniously lifted the veil which 
covered Faith’s drooping head; and a per- 
fumed moustache and good-looking face, some- 
what flushed with wine, approached closely to 
her own, with the evident purpose of stealing 
akiss. Dymocke’s cudgel was aloft in an in- 
stant, but ere it could come down, Goring’s 
quick eye had caught the movement, and his 
ready hand seized the uplifted wrist, and 
grappling with Faith’s defender, he sought to 
trip him up with one of those tricks of wrest- 
ling which give the initiated such advantage 
in a personal conflict. The nobleman had, 
however, met with his match. Dymocke’s 
tall, wiry person was toughened by constant 
exercise into the consistency of steel; and 
while his length of limb gave him every fa- 
cility for performing all feats of skill and 
agility, his extraordinary coolness of temper 
enabled him to detect the slightest weakness 
on the part of his adversary, and make ready 
use of it for his own benefit. 

They had scarcely closed ere Goring meas- 
ured his length upon the pavement; and 
though he regained his feet in an instant, that 
instant had sufficed to place Dymocke, with 
the uplifted cudgel, once more upon his guard. 

Goring’s smile was not pleasant to look 
upon as his right hand stole towards his 
sword. In another moment the wicked blade 
was flashing in the moonlight, winding under 
the guard of honest Dymocke’s cudgel with 
quick, glittering passes, all athirst for blood; 
at the same time a blow from Tom Lunsford’s 
sheathed sword on the back of the serving- 
man’s head somewhat stunned him; while 
Black Will Scarthe, winding his arm round 
poor Faith’s waist, strove to detach her by 
main force from her protector, to whose per- 
son she clung with a tenacity that much im- 
peded his efforts for their mutual defence. 
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The other Cavaliers stood around, laughing 
and shouting and laying wagers on the event 
of the skirmish. 

“ Fair play!” eried Lord Francis ; “ two to 
one is no even match. Give the knave a 
sword, some one; or do you, Goring, borrow 
my riding-wand! ” 

“ Hand us over the wench,” exclaimed an- 
other; “she does but hamper her man; and 
cold steel is an ugly neighbor for bodice and 
pinners.” 

“Take her away from Black Will,” laughed 
a third. ‘ Look how she trembles, like a 
dove in the clutch of a night-hawk.” 

“ A rescue! a rescue!” shouted a fourth ; 
“here comes a heron for the hawk. "Ware 
beak and talons, general, this is one of your 
high-flyers, and he’ll soar his pitch before he 
has done with you, I'll warrant him!” 

Even as he spoke, Humphrey Bosville, who, 
in the outraged couple, had recognized his own 
and Mistress Allonby’s attendant, strode up, 
pale and breathless, his blood boiling with in- 
dignation, and all the soft feelings that had so 
lately pervaded his being turned to fierce and 
ungovernable wrath. Tearing away a good 
yard of Flanders lace as he seized him by the 
collar, with one turn of his wrist he put Black 
Will down on his back in the kennel as if he 
had been shot. Giving Lunsford at the same 
time the benefit of a push from his muscular 
shoulder that sent the tipsy, laughing Cavalier 
staggering into the middle of the street, he 
confronted Goring with scowling brows and 
flashing eyes, and bade him put up his sword 
for shame, drawn as it was against an unarmed 
man. 

“T claim the quarrel for myself, my lord,” 
he exclaimed, “whatever it may be. This 
man is my servant, this damsel belongs to the 
household of Sir Giles Allonby. Gentlemen, 
I take you all to witness! Lord Goring has 
put an affront on me that Iam compelled to 
resent.” 

With these words, he stepped quietly up to 
the astonished nobleman, who had now 
sheathed his rapier, and was listening to him 
with his usual air of amused nonchalance, and 
drawing his glove from his left hand, smote 
Goring gently with it across the cheek; then, 
erect and defiant, stood with his hand upon 
the guard of his sword, as if ready to draw 
and encounter the violence he had provoked. 

“Gentlemen, dear gentlemen ! for the love 





of Heaven!” pleaded poor Faith, now fairly 
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frightened into tears. “O Captain Bosville; 
T entreat you, sir. The gentleman meant no 
harm. It was an accident; nothing but an 
accident from beginning to end! ” 

Faith was sufficiently a woman to feel very 
uncomfortable when fairly engaged in a broil, 
however ready she might be to enter upon its 
commencement; and although she little 
thought to what ulterior disturbances the ad- 
miration she had excited might lead, her in- 
tuitive tact told her that there was danger in 
the Captain’s flushed brow, and mischief in 
Goring’s pale, smiling face. 

He kept his temper beautifully: he always 
kept his temper when he was really angry, 
that bold, bad man. Saving that his cheek 
was a shade paler, while the well-known smile 
deepened into furrows round his mouth, and 
that he caressed his sleek moustache with one 
white hand, even his old associate Tom Luns- 
ford could not have told that aught had oc- 
curred to ruffle the general’s equanimity, or 
that there was murder lurking beneath that 
passionless exterior. 

“This is no case for chance medley, Cap- 
tain Bosville!” he remarked, in quiet and 
studiedly polite tones; “no offence that can 
be wiped out in a couple of passes, with a 
buff-coat on for defence, and perhaps a scratch 
of the arm for satisfaction. Are you aware 
that a file of musketeers and ten yards of 
sward is the punishment for mutiny in the 
Royal army? Are you aware that you have 
struck your superior officer ? ” 

“T am aware that I have been insulted bya 
gentleman, and resented it as becomes a 
Cavalier,” was the bold and unhesitating reply. 
Such an answer was a conclusive argument in 
the days of which we write. Fairfax, Crom- 
well, Monk, some few of the Parliamentary 
generals, might have deemed their position 
excluded them from the duty of causelessly 
hazarding their lives on a point of honor; but 
perhaps there was hardly an officer of the 
Royal army who would not have felt, like 
Goring, that in a case of private brawl it was 
incumbent on him to waive all considerations 
of relative rank and military discipline; to 
take and give that irrational and after all in- 
conclusive satisfaction which the ordeal by 
battle affords. 

And yet there are many arguments to be 
urged by the advocates of duelling, which, in 
an imperfect state of society, it is difficult to 
refute. The practice has come down to us 
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from the days of chivalry, when, in the absence 
of wholesome legal restraint, of an irresponsi- 
ble tribunal to which to appeal, the God of 
battles was called upon to arbitrate between 
man and man, to vindicate the oppressed in 
the person of a champion, and to teach the 
oppressor, though backed by scores of war- 
riors sheathed in steel, that his own good 
sword and his own right hand alone could 
avail him in his quarrel. The combat & 
Voutrance was in those days the representa- 
tive of justice and the laws. It was never 
disputed that upon the same principle by 
which nations were justified in going to war 
to protect their honor or their rights, private 
individuals might avenge their insults and 
and redress their wrongs. Shriven by priest, 
and armed by squire, the champion rode into 
the lists, strong in his own rectitude and the 
justice of his cause. He had no morbid fear 
of bloodshed, no shrinking horror of death as 
the worst evil that can befall that compound 
of body and soul which we call man. If he 
had less reason than his descendant of the 
present day, he had more faith: which is the 
nobler quality of the two? The former can 
scarcely compute time, the latter boldly grasps 
eternity. So he clasped his vizor down, and 
laid his lance in rest, and the marshal of the 
lists bid him good speed with the solemn ad- 
juration, “God defend the right.” But now 
we have the law to redress our wrongs, and 
public opinion to avenge our insults. Well 
if it were really so. If there were not many 
a mortal stab aimed at the defenceless, of which 
no legal tribunal can take cognizance, many a 
deep and lasting injury inflicted, for which pub- 
lic opinion offers neither salve nor compensa- 
tion, wounds dealt with a poisoned weapon, 
which spread and throb and fester, and of which 
the world and its laws take neither notice nor 
account. » Where is the ordeal by battle then ? 
“Why,” we are tempted to exclaim in our 
agony, “why can we not have it out, man to 
man, as Nature’s first law, the law of self-de- 
fence, would seem to prompt?” Policy, ex- 
pediency, a high state of civilization, the in- 
adequacy of the redress, the chances of the 
conflict, all these are empty terms, signifying 
nothing; they do not in the least affect the 
combative impulse inherent in man. There 
is but one good reason, and that a conclusive 
one. If God hath said, “ thou shalt not kill,” 
we must beware how we presume to interpret 





his command to suit our own views. The 
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question becomes one, not of morality, but 
religion; not of policy, but salvation. Hard 
is the struggle, bitter is the victory. God 
help him who has to encounter the one and 
win the other. And God will help him who 
makes his law the standard of his actions and 
the guide of his own rebellious heart. 

“Well crowed!” remarked Goring, aside 
to Lunsford, by no means displeased to find 
his antagonist thus disposed for combat, and 
involuntarily owning that respect for courage 
which is felt and acknowledged by every 
brave man, and that Goring was brave as his 
sword none will be found todeny. “ Well 
crowed, indeed,” he repeated. ‘ Captain Bos- 
ville, I should be sorry to baulk you: Sir 
Thomas Lunsford has the length of my wea- 
pon; he lodges over against the tall old gates 
yonder, By the way, there is an absurd order 
about duelling, which will oblige us to go a 
mile or so outside the town. I told Crispe 
how it would be if he took the liberty of run- 
ning Fred Aunion through the body within the 
precincts. ’Gad, the King would have shot 
him if we could have done without our useful 
“Nick.” We must not fall into the same 
trap, Captain Bosville. Tom Lunsford shall 
inform your friend of the place, and for time, 
suppose we say to-morrow morning, or rather 
this morning, at daybreak. Fair damsel, I 
kiss your hands ” to Faith, who was hovering 
white and trembling on the skirts of the con- 
versation ; Captain Bosville, my service to 
you. Tom, I shall run him through the 
brisket as sure as he wears boots” aside to 
his friend; and with a courtly bow of his 
plumed hat, and a pleasant laugh, Goring 
strode off on the arm of Sir Thomas Luns- 
ford, leaving Humphrey standing as it were 
transfixed at the extraordinary coolness and 
carelessness of his formidable antagonist. 

Whilst they proceed to the lodgings alluded 
to, opposite the great gates, there to discuss 
their future measures over a posset of burnt 
sack and a pipe of true Virginian tobacco, we 
will accompany Bosville to the apartment of 
his comrade, Effingham, on whose assistance 
he seemed instinctively to rely, and to whose 
friendship in any matter of real danger or 


difficulty he had never trusted in vain. Late. 


as was the hour, Effingham had not yet re 
turned to his lodging, and it was with a feel- 
ing of impatience and annoyance which none 
but those who have been similarly situated 
can appreciate, that Humphrey sat him down 
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on a hard, high-backed’ chair to: beguile the 
moments till his host’s arrival with a dry dis- 
course on cavalry tactics, the only literature 
the soldier’s quarters afforded, and his own 
pleasant reflections on the scrape into which 
his chivalry had led him, and the dangerous. 
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enemy he had. provoked, matter sufficient. for 
grave cogitation, yet through it. all there ran 
a golden thread of dreamy. contentment, in 
the thought of Mary’s approval and Mary’s 
fair, bewitching face. 


CHAPTER XIII. — ‘FOR CONSCIENCE’ SAKE.” 


AnD where was George Effingham? The 
man of the sword, the upholder of tyranny, 
the confirmed malignant, an officer in the very 
army of Belial, a lost sheep, a brand deserving 
of the burning, a sinner in the last extremity 
of reprobation, for, whom there was neither 
hope nor pity? Where had he spent his 





evening, that strange, dark, enthusiastic man ? 
Let us follow his footsteps after he bade 
Humphrey farewell, when the latter was on’ 
his way to Merton College, and discover what 
startling scenes, what contrasts of life and 
morals and manners and even men, loyal 
Oxford can afford. 

With a stealthier step than usual, and 
thany a backward glance, strangely at vari- 
ance with his wonted bold, frank bearing, 
Effingham strode swiftly along the most un- 
frequented streets and narrowest lanes of the 
fair old town, nor did he slacken his pace or 
stop to acknowledge the greeting of friend or 
comrade, till he found himself in front of a 
low, dismal habitation, adorned with a heavy 
frowning porch, and a door ominously clamped 
and fastened with iron. Descending three 
very dirty steps, he pushed open the door, 
which gave way at once, and entered a small 
dingy apartment, to which a bare counter and 
a pair of rusty scales alone seemed to affix the 
character of a shop. An ill-favored woman 
presided over the former, and to Effingham’s 
mysterious inquiry, “ Are the children gath- 
ered?” returned the equally mysterious re- 
ply, “Even so, thou sojourner by the way, 
and there is water even in Zin for the chil- 
dren of the congregation!” This appeared a 
sufficient reason for the Cavalier officer to 
proceed, so passing through the shop, he 
traversed another door of equal strength and 
thickness, and descending a winding flight of 
steps, found himself in a roomy vault or cellar, 
supported upon strong, massive arches, and 
lighted by the gloomy flicker of a few scat- 
tered torches, fixed at intervals in the damp, 
reeking walls. 

The vault was full, nay, crowded to the 
very steps, down which the Cavalier made his 
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way ; and though the contrast afforded by his 
gay habiliments with the sombre garb of those 
around him was sufficiently striking to excite 
remark, his arrival seemed to provoke no 
more attention than a momentary stir, and as 
it were a buzz of approbation, amongst the 
assemblage. 

They were no weak enthusiasts, no empty 
fanatics, no vacillating casuists, those men of 
iron gathered together in that dark vault, 
and now absorbed in prayer. "Tis a strange 
compound, that Anglo-Saxon constitution, of 
which a dogged tenacity, an unconquerable 
fixedness of purpose, constitutes so essential 
an element. In all relations of life, in all 
climes, under all circumstances, in war, trade, 
art, or mechanics, it wrests for itself the 
premium of success, and even religion, which 
softens the human character, as it exalts the 
intellectual and diviner part of man, which 
tempers the wayward will and subdues the 
mutinous heart, fusing the moral being into 
one harmonious whole, doth not totally eradi- 
cate that unbending fixedness of purpose to 
which, under Providence, it owes its present 
purity, and the veneration with which it is 
upheld by our determined countrymen. 

The flaring torches reddened many a bold 
and thoughtful brow amongst those who now 
turned to scan Effingham, with an eager yet 
satisfied gaze. As his foot reached the lowest. 
step his hand rested on the shoulder of one 
whose quiet smile, as he assisted the Cavalier’s 
slight stumble, and whose scriptural admoni- 
tion to “take heed lest he fall,” were charac- 
teristic of the confidence and self-dependence 
of. his party, a confidence based upon things 
not of this world, a self-dependence peculiar 
to those who are persuaded that “ God is on 
their side.” 

He was a low, square-built man, with wide 
shoulders and deep chest, all the appearance: 
of physical strength, without which solid. 
foundation the finest moral structure is too: 
apt to crumble to the ground. His wide: 
forehead, prominent about the temples, from 
which the thin, iron-gray hair receded daily 
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more and more, denoted that ideal organiza- 
tion which can derive from Belief as full a 
satisfaction as coarser natures can from 
knowledge, whilst the broad cheek and firm, 
wide jaw could only belong to one whose 
unconquerable resolution would prompt him 
to suffer for the Right, aye, even unto death, 
without yielding a hair’s-breadth of his tenets, 
or giving way an inch in his argument. His 
deep-set eye of light gray, shaded beneath a 
pair of bushy eyebrows, glittered in the 
torchlight with a ray of enthusiasm such as 
those alone experience who live more in the 
inner than the outer life, and his smile as he 
greeted Effingham was calm, and even mel- 
ancholy, as that of one who had done with 
the empty vanities of the world, but paid his 
tribyte to its courtesies, as one who rendered, 
though somewhat grudgingly, “unto Cesar 
the things which were Ceesar’s.” 

He was dressed in a suit of the darkest 
hues, and simplest cut, with high riding-boots 
drawn midway up the leg; his narrow band 
was of the plainest and coarsest linen, and he 
wore neither lace neckerchief nor ruffles, nor 
any such vanities, to relieve the sameness of 
his attire. A strong buff belt, however, about 
his waist, contained a pair of serviceable pis- 
tols, and a long, straight cut-and-thrust sword 
completed the equipment of one who was 
never unwilling to carry out the promptings 
of the spirit with the arm of the flesh, A 
‘black skull-cap sat close round his head, the 
‘closer that, in accordance with an inhuman 
decree of the Star Chamber, he had lost both 
-his ears, and the contemptuous epithets ap- 
plied to his party by the Cavaliers bore with him 
a cruelly-appropriate signification. It was an 
ignoble punishment, and yet who can with- 
hold admiration from the Spartan constancy 
of the martyr? A shouting populace, ready 
as the “ miany-headed monster thing ” ever is, 
to heap obloquy and insult on those delivered 
over to its tender mercies, are pelting with 
rotten eggs and dead cats and other filthy 
missiles the helpless sufferer who has been 
subjected to the pillory for his political opin- 
ions. Does it exact no resolution, no con- 
stancy, none of that British quality for which 
we have no other word than pluck, to sustain 
the jeers, the violence, the aggravated insults 
of a mob? Yet the victim never quails nor 
winces. Erect and defiant he faces them all, 
and faces them the more creditably that his 
position is, to say the least of it, ridiculous as 
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well as painful. So the officers of justice re- 
lease him from the pillory, to usher him up a 
flight of steps on to a wooden stage, where 
stand a brazier, a table with a volume lying 
thereon, and an ominous-looking figure in a 
mask, armed with a long knife. Here must 
he recant his heresies, burn with his own 
hands the book he has written to support 
them, or sustain the full amount of punish- 
ment awarded for his misdemeanor by the 
collective wisdom of Church and State, 
Again the light gleams from his eye, the 
inner light that, in the infancy of faith, illu- 
mined the face of Stephen “as it had been 
the face of an angel.” Again the head is 
reared erect, and a proud refusal hurled in the 
very teeth of judges and executioner. What 
though the quivering hand must be branded, 
and the cruel, red-hot iron seethe and scorch 
into the hissing flesh ? Not a groan escapes the 
martyr, and he raises the mutilated member 
as a testimony in the face of earth and heaven. 
But the penalty is not yet exacted, the sick- 
ening ceremony not yet over; merciless as 
the Red Man’s tomahawk, the bright steel 
flashes round his head. The red blood flows 
free and fast, and a punishment degrading 
but for the offence of which it is the award, 
concludes amidst the shudders and disgust of 
the spectators, moved from their previous 
brutality by the courage and constancy of the 
determined sufferer. 

Such an ordeal had Effingham’s neighbor 
but lately undergone. Who shall say that 
forgiveness for his enemies formed one of the 
petitions he seemed so fervently and abstract- 
edly to offer up ? 

He was a specimen of the highest order of 
those enthusiasts who, under the progressive 
denominations of Independents, Brownists, 
and Fifth-Monarchy Men, deluged England 
with blood for conscience’ sake, and eventu- 
ally by their fanaticism effected the Restora- 
tion of that very dynasty which they deemed 
synonymous with Antichrist and sin. 

All fanatics, however, were not necessarily 
martyrs, nor indeed by any means willing to 
become so. Another step as he shifted his 
position brought Effingham in contact with a 
worthy of a far different calibre, and one 
whose outward demeanor, as it savored of the 
extreme of sanctity, was but little in character, 
to use his own favorite expression, with the 
“carnal self-seeking of the inner man.” He 
was a fat unctuous-looking personage, with a 
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broad, flat face, to which the lank, shining hair 
was plastered with grave precision, and on: 
the surface of which a stereotyped expression 
of hypocritical gravity accorded ill with the 
humorous twinkle of the eye and the sensual 
curve of the thick, full lip. Though his gar- 
ments were of the darkest color and the 
plainest workmanship, they fitted closely 
round a plump, well-fed figure such as argued 
no mean appreciation of the things of this 
world; and while in accordance with the ex- 
igencies of the times, he wore a long straight 
sword in his belt, the weapon was dull and 
badly cleaned, and balanced on the other 
side by a huge clasp Bible, hung with no 
small amount of ostentation, and continually 
referred to on the most trivial occasions by 
the wearer. 

Sanctimonious in his demeanor, wresting 
the words of Scripture to the meanest and 
most practical affairs of daily life, his religion 
was but a cloak of convenience and affecta- 
tion, under which a course of self-indulgence 
could be carried on with the greater security 
and satisfaction. A man of peace by profes- 
sion, his calling absolved him from the dan- 
gers of bearing arms in the civil.war; a man 
of God, as he impiously termed himself, his 
assumed sanctity forbade suspicion and re- 
mark. One of the elect in his own estima- 
tion, he could indulge his sensual vices un- 
checked, and, as he strove to persuade 
himself, unpunished ; and lastly, though but 
an atom in his own proper’ person, as a com- 
ponent part of that mighty body which was 
then shaking England to her very founda- 
tions, he enjoyed a sense of power and self- 
aggrandizement inexpressibly dear to the as- 
piring vanity of a selfish and ignoble nature. 

Such were the extreme types of the Puri- 
tan party, and of every shade and grace be- 
tween the two—from the high, devoted martyr 
to the base and cowardly hypocrite—was that 
powerful faction constituted which overturned 
the dynasty of the Stuarts—which recruited 
Cromwell’s Ironsides, and sent its dogged rep- 
resentatives to the Rump Parliament—which 
raised the son of a Lincolnshire grazier to 
the throne of Britain, and then, bursting 
asunder jike a shell from its own internal vio- 
lence, after fulfilling its deadly mission and 
shedding rivers of the best and noblest blood 
in England, recalled the son of the very sov- 
ereign whose head it had taken on the block, 
and handed over the country whose liberties 
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it had saved to the mal-administration of a 
good-natured profligate, who inherited not 
one of the high and generous qualities that 
had cost his misguided father life and crown, 
Effingham’s entrance, we have said, caused 
a@ momentary stir and excitement amongst 
the congregation, but it soon relapsed into 
the deep and mystical silence which had per- 
vaded it before his arrival. To all appear- 
ance the members were absorbed in inward 
prayer, and an occasional sigh or broken in- 
terjection of more than common vehemence 
denoted the strength and fervency of their 
devotions. There were no women present, 
and the general aspect of the men was stern, 
preoccupied, and forbidding; yet the Cavalier 
officer could not but remark that a feeling of 
deep though unexpressed satisfaction pervaded 
every countenance when a loud, sonorous 
cough and the rustling of a Bible’s leaves 
heralded the principal event of the meeting— 
a discourse upon those topics of religion and 
politics which, when mingled together, afford 
such stimulating food to the appetites of those 
who hunger for excitement as for their daily 
bread. How strange it is, how suggestive 
of man’s fallen state, how disheartening, how 
humiliating, to reflect that meek-eyed Relig- 
ion—she whose “ ways are ways of pleasant- 
ness and all her paths are peace "—should so 
often have been perverted to excuse the worst 
and fiercest passions of our nature, should 
have been made the mask of vice and the 
cloak of cruelty, should havé been so disguised 
as to lead her votaries to the commission of 
nearly every crime that can most degrade and 
brutalize a man! A few of the oldest and 
gravest of the assemblage now cleared a 
space around a high-backed chair which had 
hitherto stood unoccupied, and a pale, thin 
man, on whose brow the sweat stood in large 
drops, and whose attenuated features seemed 
wasted with the inner workings of the spirit, 
whilst his glittering eye assumed a wild gleam 
not far removed from insanity, mounted this 
temporary pulpit and looked proudly around 
him with the commanding air of an orator 
who is sure of his own powers and the favor- 
able attention of his audience. The light 
from a neighboring torch gleamed upon 
Caryl’s high, pale forehead, and brought into 
bold relief the intellectual cast of his head 
and face, and the contour of his spare, nervous 
figure, while the deep, cavernous eyes flashed 
out from their recesses with a brilliancy that 
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had in it something more than human. 
Careless, almost squalid, in his attire, no 
weapon of fleshly warfare glittered by his 
side ; but those white, trembling fingers clasped 
the holy book with an energy and a grasp 
that seemed to say, “this is my sword and 
my shield, my helmet and my breastplate, the 
weapon with which I can smite or heal, can 
destroy or save, can confound an army or hurl 
a sovereign from his throne ;” and while he 
turned over its leaves with rapid and nervous 
eagerness, a deep “hum” of satisfaction and 
approval resounded from the grim, stern, de- 
fiant casuists that constituted his audience. 

For a minute or so he stood erect, his eyes 
closed, his lips set tight, but the muscles of 
his face twitching and working with the 
strength of his emotions, as he wrapped his 
soul in the garment of silent and enthusiastic 
prayer; then, swooping from his high-wrought 
pitch and pouncing as it were on a text from 
the holy volume which quivered in his hand, 
he plunged at once into such a discourse as 
suited his own excited and transcendental 
imagination no less than the fierce and dog- 
matic appetites of his congregation. 

“My brethren,” he began in a low and 
tremulous voice, which gradually,as he warmed 
with his subject, rose into loud, sonorous tones, 
clear and commanding as a trumpet-peal, 
“ my famished brethren, hungering and thirst- 
ing after the truth, whom the minister of the 
Word must nourish, as the pelican in the 
wilderness nourisheth her brood with the life- 
blood of her own devoted breast. My breth- 
ren, whp look to me for bread as the children 
of Israel looked to Moses in the days of their 
wanderings, when manna fell from heaven 
plenteous as the night-dews and ‘ man did eat 
angel’s food,’ who cry to me with parched 
lips and fainting souls for water even as the 
people of God cried to their leader on the 
arid plains of Rephidim, and chid him to his 
face for that there was no water and they 
must die—what would ye here with me? Am 
I Moses to stand between you and the Lord ? 
Is this place Sin, between Elim and Sinai, that 
the dews from heaven should fall upon it as 

bread, white, like coriander seed, with a pleas- 
ant taste as that of wafers and wild honey? 
Is there here a rock like Horeb from whence 
should flow living waters that ye might drink 
and be satisfied, and depart rejoicing on your 
way? Itrow not. Even as the defilement 
of Sodom, so is the defilement of Oxford; 
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even as the punishment of Gomorrah, 89 
shall be the fate of this accursed town! Per- 
adventure there may be ten righteous men in 
the city, yet it may be that to-day the city 
shall not be saved for ten righteous men’s 
sake. And now again, what would ye here 
with me? Silver and gold have I none, yet 
such as I have will I freely bestow upon you.” 
He paused, wiped his brow, opened the Bible 
as if at random, yet a close observer might 
have remarked there was a leaf turned back- 
ward to mark the page, and hurried on. “*] 
will cut off the inhabitant from Ashdod, and 
him that holdeth the sceptre from Ashkelon, 
and I will turn mine hand against Ekron, and 
the remnant of the Philistines shall perish’ 
It is not Caryl, my brethren who speaks to 
you now—poor, persecuted Cary], scoffed at 
and reviled by Malignants, beaten with 
stripes, outraged by men of blood, and brought 
here into Oxford manacled and guarded, with 
his feet tied under a horse’s belly. No; 
Caryl’s voice is weak and small, his frame is 
feeble, and his spirit faint, but this is the 
voice of prophecy, loud as the shouts of an 
army, clear as the trumpet-peal in the day of 
battle—a prophecy that shall not fail the 
children at their need, a prophecy that is even 
now working out its own fulfilment, a proph- 
ecy that shall avenge us of our enemies and 
put to shame them that despitefully use us 
and persecute us. Who is the inhabitant of 
Ashdod—who is he that holdeth the sceptre 
in Ashkelon? Hath not Ekron deserved pun- 
ishment, and shall the Philistines not perish 


like the very dogs by the wayside? Hearken 


unto me, and I will expound to you the inter- 
pretation thereof; ask your own hearts and 
they shall respond, even as the strings of a 
lute respond to the skilful fingers of the 
player. The inhabitant of Ashdod is he that 
cometh from afar to despoil the children of 
the congregation, to defile the holy places 
with his horses’ hoofs, to work out his ap- 
pointed portion of wickedness here, and re- 
ceive his reward from the master whom he 
serves hereafter. Who is the bitterest enemy 
of the chosen people? Who is the merciless 
wolf that ravens round the sheepfolds in the 
wilderness to rend the lamb from the shep- 
herd and lap the warm blood of the inno- 
cent? Who is he that rideth upon horses 
through the slaughter, and halteth to drink 
strong drink, and ravisheth the poor and the 
fatherless ? whose flesh shall be torn by 
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eagles in the day of battle, and his proud 
head laid low in the dust beneath the heel of 
hisenemies? I wot ye know him well, the 
man of war from his youth upward, the 
spawn of her of Bohemia, whose words, like 
Jezebel’s, are ever “ Take, take !—slay, slay!’ 
and whose latter end shall be even as the lat- 
ter end of Ahab’s godless queen. Ye have 
seen him in his power and the pride of his 
might. Ye have fronted him, armed with the 
sword of the Lord and of Gideon; ye have 
turned him back, though he came on at the 
head of his men of war like the whirlwind 
that sweeps every thing before it save the 
rampart whose foundations are in the living 
rock ; and ye have seen the weapons of Satan 
shivered upon the panoply of Truth. But ye 
shall see mightier works than these; ye shall 
see vengeance for the anointed, and the in- 
habitant of Ashdod cut off, and the wicked 
Rupert stretched like Sisera upon the earth, 
and his horses and his horsemen scattered 
like chaff before the wind in the triumph of 
the children of the congregation.” 

A deep hum of applause here greeted the 
preacher, whose argumentum ad hominem 
met with the usual success of such appeals in 
popular assemblies. Many an eye was turned 
with looks of mingled triumph and curiosity 
on Effingham, whose interest, although exter- 
nally he appeared unmoved, was powerfully 
awakened, and whose whole attention was 
riveted on Caryl as he resumed his discourse. 

“And what of him that holdeth the scep- 
tre in Ashkelon. Shall he escape the ven- 
geance of the pursuer, and yet abuse the trust 
that hath been confided to him by God and 
man? Shall he break the strong fence of the 
vineyard, and trample down the vines and 
the wild grapes, and shall not the thorns 
rend his garments and pierce his feet, and 
justice overtake him, and his inheritance pass 
from him and know him no more? Hath not 
London been visited by the pestilence that 
walketh at noonday ?—and is not Oxford like 
the scorpion’s nest, which nourisheth only evil, 
and calleth aloud to be purged and cleansed 
from its iniquity by the hand of the avenger 
of blood, who maketh no long tarrying ? He 
who hath ruled over Ashkelon should have 
swayed a righteous sceptre, and done justice 
between man and man, leaving to Naboth 
his vineyard and to the poor his ewe lamb; 
but a hand hath held the scales, and the man 
Charles hath been found wanting, An eye 
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hath meted out the measure, and hath seen 
that it is short, so the sceptre shall be taken 
away, and he that holdeth it shall be cut off, 
and Ashkelon shall acknowledge no human 
sovereign, for the fire that is sent upon Judah 
shall devour the palaces of Jerusalem, and a 
new kingdom shall be raised up—a structure 
not built with hands, imperishable and un- 
fading, the true vineyard of which ye alone 
shall gather the vintage who are steadfast to 
the end—a Commonwealth of the Saints who 
shall inherit the earth, and have dominion 
here below, and own no lord and master save 
only the Lord of Hosts, whose servants and 
whose soldiers ye are. Will ye work in the 
heat of the noonday for wages such as these ? 
Will ye run with the swift for so noble a 
prize, and do lhattle with the strong, ankle- 
deep in blood, to obtain so glorious a victory ? 
I trow ye will; the voice within me calls ye 
to the fight, and ye shall smite and spare not; 
and he that attaineth to the end the same 
shall have his reward.” 

Once more the preacher paused, once more 
there was a deep stir amongst the audience— 
a murmur of suppressed approbation, and 
then the solemn silence of profound atten- 
tion. His eye was turned full upon Effing- 
ham now, and with the tact of a practised 
orator who intuitively recognizes a convert, 
he seemed to address his discourse more 
particularly to the Cavalier. 

“¢T will turn mine hand against Ekron,’ and 
what is Ekron that it shall prevail against the 
hand of the Lord? Hath Ekron a talisman 
that shall insure her from pestilence and 
famine, from the hunger that wasteth the 
cheek, and the dead-sickness that eateth the 
heart away? Are her walls loftier, her de- 
fences stronger, than those of Jericho, which 
crumbled into dust at the trumpet-blast of 
the hosts of Israel? Hath she men of war 
that shall stand against Joshua, or a Goliath 
in whom she trusteth for her champion 
against the soldiers of the truth? Even now 
is the young David herding his flocks who shall 
overthrow the boast of the heathen, even now 
is the running water smoothing the pebble 
that shall sink into the forehead of the Philis- 
tine, and bring his gigantic frame, ringing in its 
armour, to the ground. 

“Shall Ekron stand, though her garners be 
filled with provender and her arsenals stored 
with arms? Though she be garrisoned by 
cruel Lunsford, who hath sold himself to 
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Satan that he may work deeds of blood, 
slaughtering the faithful at their very prayers, 
and burning their churches to light him on 
his own journey to the bottomless pit, where 
his Master awaiteth him with his wages; and 
reckless, profligate Goring, who hath made a 
present of his soul to the devil, and refused 
for aught so valueless to accept any guerdon 
in exchange; and hoary Colepepper, on whose 
forehead is set the mark of the beast, graven 
to the bone by the godly sword-stroke of one 
of the troopers of the faithful; and zealous 
Lucas, who serveth the darkness rather than 
the light, and who verily shall have his re- 
ward; and Astley, the high priest of Baal, 
whose head is white with many winters, and 
who gnasheth with his teeth upon the proph- 
ets, and cutteth himself with knives, and call- 
eth upon his gods to do him justice in the 
forefront of the battle, as one who wearieth 
of his life, and who knoweth not of that which 
is to come; and Rupert with his magic and 
his witchcraft, his familiar spirit, and his spells 
of the black art,—who eateth the substance of 
the faithful, and dasheth their children against 
the stones—shall his magic save him in the 
day of vengeance ? Shall the devil, in whom 
he trusteth, shield him from the outstretched 
arm and the consuming fire? Though the 
evil spirit hath entered into the body of a 
white dog,* and in that shape watcheth over 
him, as well ye know, in the battle and the 
leaguer, in the camp and the council chamber, 
summer and winter, day and night, yet shall 
the time come at length that it shall turn and 
rend him; and the latter end of the sorcerer 
shall be worse than the beginning. And 
shall men of war such as these save Ekron 
from the fate that is hanging over her? or 
shall counciliors whose wisdom is vanity, or 
priests who worship false gods, and at the 
best are but whited sepulchres, be a bulwark 
to stem the wrath of the Avenger? I trow 
not. Ekron shall fall with a crash that shall 
shake the land to its extremities, and shall 
bury in her downfall the false prophets who 











* A well-known favorite that accompanied Ru- | 
ert wherever he went, and was stated by the 
>uritans to be a wizard or familiar spirit, furnished 

by the prince of darkness, to whom he had _ sold | 
himself, as an auxiliary in council and a defence | 
in the field. Many years later « famous black | 
charger of John Grahame of Claverhouse, after- 
wards “ bonnie Dundee,” enjoyed the same unen- 
viable notoriety. The Prince’s favorite died a 
soldier’s death at Marston Moor, where he was 
shot with many a nobler but not more faithful 
Cavalier, 
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have reared her, and the councillors who hare 
counselled evil in her palaces, and the men of 
blood who have defended her on her ramparts, 
and the daughters of Sin who have made 
mirth and revelry in her halls, and the Sover. 
eign who hath forsaken his faith and abused 
his trust upon his throne. On her ruins shall 
be erected a new Jerusalem, another king. 
dom, of which no mortal head shall wear the 
crown ; of which ye, the faithful and the abid. 
ing, shall be the princes and the peers, the 
priests and the senators, reigning upon earth 
in the radiant glory of those whose garments 
have been cleansed in the washing of blood, 
and purified by the ordeal of fire. ‘Will ye 
triumph over your enemies, and spurn be. 
neath your feet him whose chariot-wheek 
have passed over your necks and crushed you 
children to the earth ?—stand to your arms 
and believe! Will ye win the dominion here 
below, to the confusion of your enemies and 
the saving of your own souls ?—stand to you 
arms and believe! Will ye work out the task 
that has been predestined for you in the dark 
womb of Eternity, to be born in the fulness 
of time, and attain its maturity in the glowing 
splendor of an everlasting Future? Will ye 
be princes and potentates on earth, and glori- 
fied saints in heaven, again I say unto you, 
Stand to your arms and believe !—so shall ye 
scatter your enemies, as the chaff from the 
threshing-floor is scattered to the four winds 
of heaven, and ‘the remnant of the Philistines 
shall perish.’ The Philistines! the accursed 
Philistines! whom ye have fought and re 
sisted day by day; whose squadrons ye have 
heard thundering on the plain, and seen 
charging and forming, and charging again, to 
shatter themselves and fall back from your 
goodly stand of pikes, even as the baffled 
breakers of the advancing tide from the bluff 
face of the opposing rock. The Philistines! 
who would fain make ye their bondslaves and 
their victims ; who would ravish from ye your 
substance, and rob ye of your souls, yet whom 
ye shall despoil of their silver and gold, the 
needle-work that they prize, and the armor 
in which they trust; whose maidens ye shall 
make captives to your bow and spear, and on 
the neck of whose great ones ye, the soldiers 
of the congregation, shall set your foot. 

“ And who is he that would have his portion 
with the doomed remnant? Who is he that 
would cast in his lot with the servants of 
darkness, and serve in that troop whose can- 
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tain is the Prince of the Power of the Air? 
Who would go up against the armies of the 
Lord to the battle of Armageddon, in that 
great day when the hosts of heaven shall join 
in conflict with the children of men; when a 
voice louder than thunder on the mountains 
shall peal above the tramp of thousands, the 
clashing of arms, the rush of many wings, the 
hosannas of the conquering righteous, and 
the ghastly shrieks of the vanquished and the 
doomed, saying ‘ Who is on my side?’ When 
darkness shall cover the face of the heavens 
at noonday, and the earth shall quake for 
very fear, and amongst all her myriads the 
children of the congregation alone shall be 
saved, who would have his portion on that 
day with the remnant of the Philistines ? 
Behold, there is yet an eleventh hour. Be- 
hold, there is yet a ray of light in the utter 
darkness—a chink left open in the narrow 
gate. Ye that are bidden to the feast come 
hastily, ere the door be shut. Ye that would 
save yourselves and your households, bind 
your sandals on your feet, lift up your bur- 


-dens, rise and goon your way. Again, it is 


not I, poor John Caryl, that speaketh to you. 
It is the Voice that cannot lie. Believe not 
me; believe the Voice. It prophesieth to 
you; it warneth you, it entreateth you, it 
commandeth you. This is the way that lead- 
eth to salvation ; this is the way that leadeth 
to righteousness ; this is the way that leadeth 
to everlasting glory. Turn ye! turn ye! why 
will ye die?” 

The preacher concluded with almost a 
shriek of entreaty. His face was deadly pale, 
and as he stretched his arms towards George 
Effingham there was a wild appealing glance 
in those deep mournful eyes—a glance, as it 
were, of angelic pity and tenderness, that 
went straight to the Cavalier’s heart. He 
sank into the chair on which he had been 
standing, apparently exhausted by his oratory. 
A deep hum of applause, mingled with more 
open expressions of approbation, greeted the 
conclusion of his sermon; and the congrega- 
tion, as they departed stealthily and silently, 
in twos and threes, to their respective homes, 
congratulated each other in their strange 
Scriptural parlance on the “crumbs of com- 
fort” they had received, “the draughts of 
living water” which had slaked their thirst, 
and the “crowning mercy of such a brand be- 
ing snatched from the burning” as the Cav- 
alier officer who had joined in their devo- 
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tions, and whose conversion they deemed 
as good as completed by the attention and in- 
terest with which he had listened to their 
favorite preacher. 

“The Brand” himself was one of the last 
to leave the vault. The concluding words of 
the sermon he had just heard seemed to ring 
on his ears; the wild, eager, imploring face 
to be still before his eyes. “ Why will ye 
die?” The appeal seemed. at once so appro- 
priate and so natural, the admonition so 
friendly, the warning so well-timed. It was 
the spark to the train of gunpowder, the cor- 
ner-stone to the edifice, the appeal to the 
feelings where the Reason had long ago been 
satisfied. Effingham had been for months a 
Puritan from conviction; he was now, as he 
was forced to confess to himself, a Roundhead 
and a rebel at his heart. 

As he ascended the steps leading from the 
vault into the shop, an arm was thrust under 
his own, and looking round he discovered 
that the only remaining individual of the con- 
gregation was about to depart in his company, 
and signified his intention of so doing in this 
somewhat unceremonious manner. It was 
the same person who had stood next him on 
his first entrance, and whose mutilated head 
bore so fearful a witness to the sincerity of 
his professions. ‘You may trust me,” said 
he abruptly, and without any farther apology 
or explanation ; “I am a friend and brother. 
I can read your soul, young man; and you 
are with us, though not of us. ‘'The voice is 
Jacob’s voice, though the hands are the hands 
of Esau.’ I marked you when the shepherd 
invited you to the flock ; and I cannot be de- 
ceived. Will you cast in your lot with the 
children of the congregation ? ” 

Contrary to his wont, Effingham felt con- 
fused, and’ so to speak, taken by surprise at 
this sudden reading of his inmost feelings 
by a thorough stranger. He could not but 
acknowledge that they were interpreted 
aright; yet his bold, masculine mind shrank 
from the avowal that his actual sentiments 
were so opposed to the profession he had 
adopted, nay, to the very clothes he wore. A 
blush, half of eagerness, half of shame, clothed 
his bronzed features as he replied, “I would 
fain see a more righteous party at the head 
of affairs. I would fain see a Godly Govern- 
ment, and a people living in peace and moral- 
ity, and the enjoyment of civil as well as re- 
ligious liberty. But I am a soldier of the 
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Crown; I bear the King’s commission ; what 
am Ito do? And yet,” he added abstractedly, 
and more as it were to himself than to his 
companion, “I have often thought, ere this, 
that Heaven is not on our side.” 

“Can you doubt it?” eagerly urged the 
stranger, his features lighting up with enthu- 
siasm and excitement. “Can you doubt that 
he whom we serve takes care of his own? 
Am not I myself a living instance of his pro- 
vidence and his mercy? Have I not survived 
the degradation of the pillory, despising the 
shame, and endured the torment regardless 
of the pain, in looking for the martyr’s crown 
—the crown that shall be doubly set with 
brilliants because of this mutilated head? 
Listen to me, George Effingham. I know 
you well, and I have watched you long. It 
was to snatch you like a brand from the burn- 
ing that I ventured here into Oxford, into the 
very camp and stronghold of my enemies, and 
I will save you from destruction—save you 
for that my heart yearneth towards you as 
doth a mother’s towards her first-born. They 
took me prisoner as I neared the godless city, 
and bound me on one of their war-horses, and 
brought me into their guard-rooms; and 
mocked me in the ribaldry of their mirth; 


and I was dumb, and spake not. Then did 
one of their captains, a young and well-fa- 
vored Malignant, whom the soldiers accosted 
with the blasphemous title of Lord Francis, 
tdke pity on me, and bade his men of war to 
scourge me, and let me go. ‘Verily the ten- 


der mercies of the wicked are cruel.’ I was 
stripped and bound to their accursed hal- 
breds ; and two sons of Belial, tall and strong, 
and stimulated with strong drink, were ap- 
pointed for my executioners, when the young 
Malignant again interposed, and I was suffered 
to depart, an object of derision and scorn, and 
cruel mockery, which I pray may not be 
visited on my persecutors in another world. 
Then did I flee to the vault in which we met, 
athirst for the living water, of which to-night 
we have both drunk freely, and yet not athirst 
for myself alone. It was borne in upon me 
that he for whom I have prayed and wrestled 
would be there too, and I found him for whom 
I looked seeking his portion with the children 
of the congregation. Verily, my prayers have 
been answered. Verily, the truth hath pre- 
vailed ; and now will not you, George Effing- 
ham, cast in your lot with the elect for time 
and for eternity ?” 
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They had already reached the street, and 
were pacing thoughtfully along in the moon. 
light. One solitary figure walked slowly on 
before them. It was the preacher; his head 
bent down, his whole being wrapped in medi- 
tation. They neared him rapidly, and were 
in the act of passing him when Effingham re. 
plied to the fervent appeal of his compan. 
ion :— 

“Could I do it with honor, I would shake 
to-morrow the very dust of the Court from 
off my feet. And yet what is earthly honor 
compared to eternal life? My friend !—if in. 
deed you are my friend—I have never sought 
counsel yet from mortal man. I ask it now 
in my present strait, in the agony of my 
doubts. Are ye not too rash—too violent? 
Is there no possibility of saving our country, 
aye, and our religion, without bloodshed? 
Must we be all at each other’s throats, in the 
name of peace and goodwill? Counsel me,] 
pray, for I am sorely distracted even to the 
very harrowing of my soul.” 

The stranger looked at him with a satisfied 
air. “The seed has fallen on good ground,” 
he muttered; “ let it remain there and frue- 
tify.” Then added aloud, “I will talk with 
you again on these matters. The night is 
now far advanced. To-morrow I will seek 
you at your own quarters. I know where you 
lie; fear not, George Effingham, I will be 
with you in secret and unobserved.” 

With these words he turned up a by-street, 
and was soon out of sight, leaving Effingham 
a few paces in advance of the preacher, who 
now walked quietly up to him, laid his hand 
on the young man’s shoulder, and looking 
into his face once more with the same wild, 
imploring, mournful glance, whispered in his 
ear, “He that is not with me is against me. 
Turn ye, turn ye: why will ye die?” And 
he, too, disappeared like some unearthly 
vision that leaves behind it only a feeling of 
dread uncertainty and supernatural fear. 

Effingham paced on, absorbed in medita- 
tion. With a strong sense of religion, that 
wanted but the stimulus of suffering and a 
consciousness of oppression to be fanned into 
the flame of fanaticism, he likewise enter- 
tained the feelings of a soldier on the point 
of honor and the sacred duty of remaining 
stanch to the banner under which he had once 
enlisted. It was a conflict that tore and 
vexed the strong man’s mind to the verge of 
madness. Combining a wild and dreamy en- 
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thusiasm with keen reasoning powers, the im- 
agination of a poet with the acute perspicuity 
of a logician, his was a nature above all others 
calculated to suffer from religious doubts, ap- 
preciating as it did, on the one hand, the im- 
portance of the subject, and on the other, the 
probability of error, where error was fatal and 
jrremediable. He longed for the solitude of 
his own chamber, there to compose his power- 
ful mind, and draw his own conclusions, unin- 
terrupted and alone; and he never greeted 
his friend Bosville with so inhospitable a wel- 
come, as when he found him installed in that 
bare apartment which he had hoped was to 
afford him a refuge for the solitary meditation 
he required. 

“ What have you been doing?” exclaimed 
Humphrey, grasping his friend’s hand with a 
cordiality which had in it something omin- 
ously suggestive of a desire for advice 8r as- 
sistance. “ Where have you been spending 
the livelong night? I trust you have em- 
ployed it better than I have. I have been 
waiting here for hours to see you; and have 
read through the whole of that blundering 
tactician’s work without understanding a word 
of it. George, I’m in a devil of a scrape, and 
I want you to see me through it!” 

“A woman, of course,” answered Effing- 
ham, jumping at once, like the rest of man- 
kind, to the most charitable conclusion. “O, 
Humphrey! I thought you knew better. I 
thought that even in Oxford you were too 
good to be lured like a kestrel by the flutter 
of a petticoat or the flirt of a fan. Young 
one, I’m ashamed of you!” 

“Nay,” replied Humphrey, “it’s not so 
bad as that. Hearme. I’ve got intoa quar- 
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rel, and we must fight it out according to the 
laws of the duello, and I want you to be one 
of my witnesses on the occasion. The worst 
of it is, it’s with Goring, and you see he is the 
general of our division.” 

Effingham drew a long breath, as if inex- 
pressibly relieved. ‘ With Goring!” said he, 
“and you know he’s the best swordsman in 
the Royal army. Must you always fly at the 
highest game on the wing? Well, go thy 
ways, Humphrey; for a quiet, amiable lad 
with far too much mother’s milk still left in 
his constitution, thou certainly hast an inordi- 
nate liking for the whistle of hot lead, and the 
clink of cold steel. Nevertheless, if we must 
fight him, we must: and though it’s contrary 
to my principles, and I had rather you had 
picked a quarrel with any one of them except 
Lunsford, who has brought back a curious 
thrust in tierce from amongst the Puritans, 
that they boast no Royalist can parry, yet I 
cannot leave thee, lad,in the lurch. So open 
that cupboard, where you will find a flask of 
mine host’s canary, and a couple of tall 
glasses, and let me know all about it. In 
the first place, hast got the length of his 
weapon?” Truly, the human mind, like the 
chameleon, takes its coloring from surround- 
ing objects. A few minutes ago, and George 
Effingham was pondering deeply upon no 
less important a subject than his soul’s salva- 
tion; behold him now, at the spell of a few 
words, busily engaged in planning a combat 
& Voutrance between his dearest friend and 
his superior officer. So the young men filled 
their glasses and measured off the length of 
their weapons, and sat till day-break arrang- 
ing the preliminaries of the duel. 





Tur Essenes.—When Josephus belonged to 
this sect, “understanding that there was one 
Banus, a hermit, who used no clothes but what 
were made of trees, and that ate nothing but 
what grew of itself, and that for chastity’s sake, 
washed himself often, day and night, in cold 
water, I was very zealous (he says) to become 
an imitator of him, and I spent three years with 
him.—This he says in his own Life. 





Heti.—“ It is the fancy of some divines in the 
Roman Church, and particularly of Cornelius a 
Lapide (in Apocal.), that the souls of the damned 
shall be rolled up in bundles like a heap and in- 
volved circles of snakes, and in hell shall sink 
down like a stone into the bottomless pit, falling 
still downward forever and ever.”—Jer. Taylor, 
Duct. Dub., b. 1, ¢. 2, rule 6. 
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From The Saturday Review. 

A CHINAMAN’S JOURNAL IN JAPAN.* 

It is only within the last few years that any 
literary results from the the labors of the Rus- 
sian ecclesiastical mission at Pekin have been 
given to the world. The missionaries have 
been there for two centuries—they have en- 
joyed a perfect freedom of intercourse with 
the natives, as well as all the facilities for 
study which the monastic life affords; and 
even when the persecution of other religion- 
ists was at the hottest, they have been left in 
peace. But either they have till lately writ- 
ten nothing, or their writings have been sup- 
pressed by the instinctive secretiveness of the 
Russian Government. The works before us 
are the first that have appeared, and they 
have appeared at a moment when descrip- 
tions of Chinese life and manners are likely 
to be any thing but a variety, and have there- 
fore: lost their principal value. There are 
many things in this volume which might have 
been of interest two years ago. There is a 


dissertation on the tenure of land which has 
been in force at various periods, a detailed 
description of the domestic religious obser- 
vances which seem to form the only real re- 
ligion of China, and a sketch of the history 


of the relations between China and Thibet— 
all abstracted or translated from native works, 
and therefore possessing a literary as well as 
an historical value. But in the expectation 
of the revelations that are probably now in 
store for Europe, the public will think old 
learning about China as tiresome as old ge- 
ology or old law. 

But there is one paper in the collection 
which possesses an interest that will in no 
way be eclipsed by the treaty of Tiensin. It 
is the journal of a Chinaman who visited 
Nangasaki, in Japan, in the middle of the last 
century, condensed and translated by one of 
the Russian monks. It has a special value, 
for notwithstanding the close neighborhood 
of the two nations, works on Japan scarcely 
exist in Chinese literature. Except when 
they are tempted by gold mines, the Chinese 
are not a travelling nation, and the Japanese, 
as is well known give no encouragement to 
tourists. In their jealousy of all strangers 

* Arbeiten der Kaiserlich Russischen Gesandtschaft 
zu Peking iiber China, seine Volk, seine Religion, 
seine Institutionen, etc. Aus dem Russischen, nach 
dem in St. Petersburgh veroffentlichten Original, 


von Dr. Carl Abel und F. A. Mecklenburgh: 
Berlin: Heinicke. 1858. 
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they are a caricature of the Chinese them. 
selves. The two annual Dutch ships which, 
till late events enforced a modification of tra- 
ditional policy, constituted the whole of their 
intercourse with Christendom, were subjected 
to the most rigid regulations. They were re. 
quired to arrive at the end of August, and to 
leave on a fixed day in October. The crews 
inhabited their own quarter in Nangasaki, 
within which they were jealously restrained, 
The Japanese Government even required a 
hostage as security for their good behavior, 
and on the arrival of the ships in one year, 
the captain was seized and detained till the 
departure of the next pair of ships in the 
year following. A vigilance scarcely less rig. 
orous was exercised over the Chinese. They 
were so far favored above the Dutch that they 
were allowed to send any number of merchant 
junks to Nangasaki, but any communication 
with the Japanese was most rigorously 
watched. The account which the Chinese 
traveller gives of the precautions that were 
taken is curious, and is probably as true now 
as it was when he wrote. As soon as a 
Chinese ship appears in the offing, it is as- 
signed to a special officer. The crew are 
quartered in a house fixed upon by him, and 
he furnishes them with all the necessaries of 
life they may require, and they are never al- 
lowed to leave the Chinese quarter without a 
passport specially obtained from the Gor 
ernor of the town. Meanwhile their mer- 
chandize is unloaded by another officer, who 
selects from it whatever he thinks may be ac- 
ceptable at Court, after which the Chinaman 
is at liberty to offer it for sale. But even the 
mode of sale is regulated and supervised by 
the paternal Government. First, the Chinese 
and the Japanese merchants are assembled 
together in a warehouse to see the packages 
opened, and to look at the goods that are un 
packed ; but neither side is allowed to speak 
to the other. Then the Chinese merchants 
are summoned to meet a Japanese interpre 
ter, who brings them a blank paper, on which 
they are made to write the price they demand 
for their goods. Then the Japanese mer- 
chants are assembled in the hall of the Chinese 
quarter, where all the goods are exposed upon 
tables. Each merchant writes down secretly 
on a piece of paper how much he wants, and 
what he is prepared to give; and then he 
seals his paper and throws it into a box. The 
box is then delivered to the Chinese mer- 
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chants to examine ; they select the offer which 
is the most advantageous; and the purchase 
js thereby concluded without any further 
communication between the parties concerned. 
By this ingenious plan, which may be justly 
denominated “ trade by ballot,” and which we 
commend to the notice of Mr. Henry Berkely, 
does the paternal Government of Japan se- 
cure perfect impartiality in the operations of 
commerce. The paternal Governments of 
Europe, which are mere tyros in the art com- 
pared with the Government of Japan, will, no 
doubt, profit by the example, now that in- 
creased facilities of communication have 
brought it before their eyes. It is needless to 
say that this tender vigilance extends to the 
morals and to the religion of the Chinese. 
The singing-girlsk—who answer to the danc- 
ing-girls of India, and form part of every en- 
tertainment—never perform till after three in 
the afternoon, so that at least half the day is 
secured to morality ; and the passport system 
exists in such vigor, that whenever one of 
these young ladies wishes to enter or to leave 
the Chinese quarter she has to send in her 
name to the authorities. Like the flower- 
girls of whom Dr. Yvan tells us, they enjoy 
an enviable position compared to the “ social 
evils” of other countries. There is no dis- 
honor attached to their vocation. They 
“come out” at the age of fifteen, assume all 
the duties and receive all the respect belong- 
ing to a wife, earn enormous sums of money, 
and generally marry at five-and-twenty. 
“Some of them,” says our author, “make 
honorable and intelligent housewives; others 
are stubborn and ill-tempered.” But they 
plunder the Chinese merchants to an extent 
80 enormous and so proverbial, that the 
mountain which lies in the centre of Nangas- 
aki Bay is called by the common people “ the 
Mountain of the Change of Souls,” and the 
bridge which leads to the Chinese quarter 
goes by the name of “ the Bridge of the Loss 
of Understanding.” 

The Japanese Government exercises a more 
effectual control over the religion of its visi- 
tors. There is but one proscribed religion, 
and that is Christianity—all other religions 
are tolerated. Probably the Japanese have 
the same ground for this invidious selection 
that Elizabeth had for proscribing Romanism. 
Ever since the tricks played by the Jesuits, 
and the discovery made by the Government 
at that time that more than half the inhab- 
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itants were converts, and that, on the strength 
of this success, the priests were forming polit- 
ical projects, Christianity has been synony- 
mous, in the Japanese mind, with rebellion. 
The custom of forcing every stranger to 
trample on the cross as a sign that he repu- 
diates Christianity, is well known. The only 
novelty in our author’s account of it is the re- 
cital, which the stranger is forced to make 
previous to the ceremony, of all the illegal 
customs and subtle arts formerly practiced by 
the Christians. It also appears that it is not 
a cross, but a copper-plate, which they tram- 
ple underfoot. The copper-plate is supposed, 
for some unknown reason, to represent the 
image of “Tyan-tshsu,” i.e, our Lord. With 
the same object of excluding forever the re- 
ligion which gave the Japanese so much 
trouble, every book which is brought in a 
Chinese ship is carefully examined by the ec- 
clesiastical authorities before the owner is al- 
lowed to take it on shore with him. Before 
the persecution of the Christians commenced, 
there was a monastery at Nangasaki, dedicated 
to the Ten Commandments, but it has been 
destroyed to make way for the present 
Chinese quarter. 

Other religionists have their temples in 
great numbers. There is a temple to the 
Goddess of the Sea, and a temple to the 
Spirit of the Place, and a temple to Confucius, 
and another to a Chinese divinity of an un- 
pronounceable name, under whose shadow 
the Chinese are buried. At most of these 
temples there are annual festas, at which 
lanterns and singing-girls seem to be the 
principle features. The Da-oss—the mounte- 
banks and conjurers of China—have a temple, 
which is said to be the oldest in the land, and 
at which the inhabitants offer tapers and 
money; and the Buddhists, both Japanese 
and Chinese, have several temples. Then 
there is one temple of which the singing-girls 
form the devout and privileged congregation ; 
and there was another exclusively appropri- 
ated to the play-actors, until one night they 
made a drunken riot, whereupon they and 
their deity were unceremoniously suppressed 
by the Governor. In all, the temples num- 
ber twenty, and, from our author’s enthusiastic 
description of their beauties, their builders 
seem to have had as keen a taste for the 
picturesque as the founders of our own mon- 
asteries :— 


“They all occupy prominent situations, and 
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all serve as retreats where one can give one- 
self up to spiritual meditations. There grow 
closely thronged trees and flowers; around 
are the naked rocks and lonely clouds; long 
galleries and mazy-bowered walks conceal the 
side of the precipice; and if you go up the 
steps through the gate, there open to your 
eyes new pictures of gentle beauty. Truly 
these spots form heavenly dwelling-places, 
and one of the most charming sea-pictures.” 
In the selection of beautiful sites the Budd- 
hist temples especially shine. Moreover, the 
monks are zealous horticulturists, and improve 
the natural beauties of their temples by taking 
great pains with their gardens—a virtue 
which obtains full credit from our author, 
whose delight in every kind of natural beauty 
is worthy a native of the “land of flowers.” 
One set of monks devote themselves wholly to 
the cultivation of flowers, especially of the 
China-aster, of which they produce full a hun- 
dred varieties. When the flowers bloom 


they invite the Chinese merchants to a feast, 
and allow them to take away whatever flowers 
please them best, which, as our author ob- 
serves, “is very lovable of the Buddhists.” 
Another Buddhist temple seems to form a 
kind of tea-garden to Nangasaki :— 


“There also is a Buddhist temple, Guan-in- 


tan, which is built on a perpendicular rock, 
and consists of many stories. From the top 
of it you can enjoy the view of wild nature. . 
. » Before the terrace of the temple the bam- 
boos grow thickly, and you can hear the bab- 
bling of a brook. It raises the spirit of the 
visitor above the boundaries of the world. In 
the neighborhood are two different fountains 
of remarkably cold water, which they use also 
in the Chinese quarter for their tea. It only 
trickles drop by drop out of the mountain, but 
the supply is inexhaustible. In truth, the 
spot is distinguished by its beauty. ‘They 
have erected a bower in it, in which fifty per- 
sons can sit; and at the season when the 
flowers bloom, many promenaders come to 
this spot with wine or tea, and pass the hours 
happily in converse with friends or at chess. 
Every one chooses his own entertainment for 
himself.” 


The Japanese are described as being an in- 
telligent and sharp-witted race, “no way 
inferior to the Chinese in cultivation, and 
neither the men nor the women fond of idle- 
ness.” But our author laments that in many 
points thev still cling to the prejudices of a 
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remote antiquity. They know nothing even 
of an author so modern as Confucius, and are 
ignorant of the municipal code of the dynasty 
Tshsou. They buy waggon-loads of Chinese 
books, but it is only to keep them as curiosi- 
ties for they cannot read them; and in conse 
quence of there being no public examinations 
science is of course not valued. No doubt 
that now they are to be exposed to contact 
with another nation even more zealous for ex- 
aminations than the Chinese, this blot will be 
speedily effaced. 

Our Chinaman, being only a merchant, was 
no philosophical observer, and there are many 
gaps in his information which we would gladly 
see supplied. Concerning manners and cus- 
toms, the most fruitful field for travellers’ 
tales, he has very little to tell that is worth 
retaining. The only amusing trait he men- 
tions is the mode in which a Japanese flirt 
may be detected. When a Japanese lady 
wishes to express her good-will privately toa 
lover, she tattoos certain concerted signs on 
the back of her hand with Indian ink. Of 
course, if this secret mode of telegraphing is 
often resorted to, the whole of the backs of 
both hands are blackened by degrees, and 
must remain so forever; for she may forget, 
but she never can wipe out. What she does 
when there is no more room to continue her 
register of frailties we are not told. 

Our author only records what fell under his 
eyes, and therefore he has nothing to say 
with reference to the political condition or 
the natural resources of the empire. ‘There 
are a very few words concerning its products. 
Minerals he does not mention; wheat and 
rice both grow in considerable abundance, 
together with most of the more southern 
fruits and vegetables of Europe; and the in- 
habitants drink something which the Russian 
monks have translated as wine. But on all 
matters of graver importance, he, like every 
other stranger, was not allowed to observe. 
The day has not yet come for curiosity on those 
points to be gratified—the barrier will proba- 
bly never be broken but by force. Doubtless, 
however, England will ere long find some Sit 
John Bowring devoted enough to sacrifice 
his conscience to his country, and invent a 
pretext to enable us to go to war. And then 
we shall see what we shall see. 
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f that is quite Mrs. Borum’s affair. 
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From. Household Words. 
RATHER LOW COMPANY. 

QuvorH Mrs. Borum, addressing me the 
other day, (I beg to observe that I am also a 
«Mrs.”), “ You must have been dead of ennui, 
my dear, in that atrociously slow place, with 
nothing whatever going on.’ 

This almost made me angry. For, while I 
should despise myself if I could depreciate 
the happy time I have had, since the happy 
marriage, which elevated (?) me to that world 
in which the fashionable Mrs. Borum shines ; 
still, I hope I know, in a very quiet way, that 
the pith of my happiness does not consist in 
what that brilliant lady most values. Can I 
be so ungrateful towards the cheerful, hard- 
working days, at dear old Fowley, when I was 
a shy little nobody, only the mistress of the 
National School, struggling with and taming 
the rough boys and girls in the village, and 
looking up to my husband—now so dear and 
familiar—as the stateliest, and most unap- 
proachable gentlemen that ever lived in a 
Hall! Can I so far forget those times as to 
say, there was “nothing going on!” There 
were human creatures going on. Children 
going on. Work going on. As to ennui, 
It is the 
weight of her life. We never heard of such a 
thing at Fowley. 

I love to think of ronan dear old days, so 
hazy now, although it is only a year ago that 
I left Fowley. “What would Mrs. Borum 
have thought of the Misses Fawkes, and the 
Gummups? Good gracious, I tremble—or 
ought to tremble—at the notion of Mrs. 
Borum’s being required to think about them 
at all. I suppose they could not, on any 
terms, be considered as belonging to Society ; 
yet, what a bright little change it was for me, 
after a hard day’s work, to go and take a cup 
of tea with the Misses Fawkes. Miss Jemima 
was the elder. She possessed a bass voice, 
a beard, and a very docile nature. Miss 
Martha, the younger, was small, fair, delicate, 
and sometimes a little exacting; but Miss 
Jemima was always willing she should have 
her way in every thing. Tow pleasant to 
pass through the village at dusk, in a perfect 
shower of “ Good-night, Miss,” to notice how 
theery those greetings were, and how they 
gradually grew rarer and more solemn the 
farther I got into the dark lane. Then, at a 
sudden turning, to see the rich red firelight 
gleaming from the parlor-window at my dear 
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Miss Fawkes’, and to know it was because I 
was expected; for they had a pretty, hospita- 
ble custom of never shutting their shutters 
until their guests arrived, but letting the 
noble light laugh out; and beckon you on as 
soon as you could see the house. 

When Jane had shown me in, what a 
stately reception followed while she hastened 
to close the shutters, and make the little 
room more cheerful than before, if possible. 
What a funny little room it was! How diffi- 
cult to steer in! But I knew it by heart. I 
knew which of the chairs you might not sit 
down in, because they had only two legs— 
how if you gave the slightest touch to the 
flapped-table against the wall, its principal 
ornament, the green tea-tray covered with 
parrots, slipped, and swept off the family 
Bible, with all the strange crystals and sheils, 
in one ruinous crash. I knew the square 
piano, too, which made my heart leap the first 
time I saw it—for I had not touched one 
since I was twelve years old—and which was 
guiltless of any musical capacity. It was 
there they kept their old ietters, and their 
mother’s wedding pin-cushion, with the appro- 
priate sentiment in pins which had never been 
disturbed. We were very slowat tea, taking 
surreptitious bites aid sips, for it was etiquette 
to consume the meal as mysteriously as possi- 
ble. After tea, we generally chatted over our 
work ; but sometimes, to my great horror, 
cards were suggested—and when suggested I 
knew they were inevitable, for all details had 
been arranged the day before. My objection 
to cards is not the usual aversion to gambling, 
for we never played for money, but I noted 
at Fowley that no nature was proof against 
their degrading influence. I saw otherwise 
noble and amiable creatures exhibit mean- 
nesses and ill-temper in the excitement of the 
game, which it was a pain to witness. 

It was nothing short of frightful to see 
those mildest of beings, and most loving of 
sisters—the Misses Fawkes—grow malignant 
towards each other, and really look dreadful, 
when a large vein in their foreheads—which 
was exactly the same in each—used to swell 
up, and thredten to burst the narrow fillet of 
black velvet with which they were wont to 
bind their brows. Doubtless, I am only pre- 
served from the same moral downfall by my 
perfect inability to take any interest in the 
game, or to ward off a certain intolerable 
sleepiness which sets in after the first five 
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minutes. When these evil passions had suffi- 
ciently subsided for the usual affectionate 
leave-taking, their natural goodness would 
gush forth in profuse offers of shawls and 
wrappers, always ending in the admonition : 
“Now do take care of yourself, my dear. 
Consider her lone state, Jemima!” 

Vulgar as Mrs. Borum would pronounce 
all this to be, the Gummups were still plainer 
folk. 

I don’t know why Mrs, Gummup’s garden 
was a drying-ground planted with line-posts. 
She did not take in washing. Only mangling. 
(Forgive her, Mrs. Borum!) Perhaps it was 
a-sign of former prosperous occupation. She 
had always lived in her present poor, little 
house, which looked as if it had grown old 
with her, and would crumble down on the day 
its lively old mistress died. She had had 
fourteen children, *‘an’ all alive and kickin’,’ 
she would say, although as far as my experi- 
ence went, they pursued that lively occupa- 
tion: anywhere but in her neighborhood, for 
they were never seen at Fowley. Poor old 
couple! To think of the swarm of life Mr. 
and Mrs. Gummup must have lived in before 
their children left them, and now they were 
so very lonely, and so very old. 

They had a portrait of one daughter—an 
uncomfortable work of art, from its peculiar 
perspective treatment, which gave an impres- 
sion that every thing was slipping out. This 
daughter had married well, was gorgeously 
dressed, and was represented as what I can- 
not otherwise describe than sitting tip-toe, so 
surprisingly perpendicular was the position of 
her feet; the floor, on its way up to support 
the back legs of her chair, obligingly touched 
her elevated heels, and gave them that sliding- 
out appearance, characteristic of the whole. 
She sat in dignified idleness, but there was a 
bird’s-eye view of a table like a target, on 
which were arrayed extensive preparations for 
industry, in the shape of a red morocco work- 
box, scissors, thimble, ete.—all slipping off. 
The only benefit which Mrs. Gummup had re- 
ceived from this affluent lady, was this picture, 
which my old friend—who is given to speak- 
ing mystically—told me was the “ very moral 
of her.” There was another daughter, about 
whom there was a story which I was never 
sufficiently clear-headed to understand. 

There was clean linen from the wash in it, 
an illness, and somebody who fetched a cab 
for somebody, with some inexplicabie inten- | 
tion of running away from somewhere and 
going somewhere else. Mrs. Gummup had 
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an unfortunate married daughter, with whom 
she appeared to be more intimate. Her hus. 
band was a most imperfect creature. I never 
knew what was the nature of his offences, but 
he once did something, for which a friend 
learned in the law, told her (according to Mrs, 
Gummup) that she “ might take him up asa 
baggabun.” This advantage over the bad 
husband greatly delighted Mrs. Gummup. 
She repeated it frequently, and always chuck. 
led at the idea. 

This was all I knew of the family except 
Mrs. Gummup, who could scarcely be called 
a member of society, so unobtrusive was the 
part he played. He was very old, and very 
feeble, and I should say was a machine re- 
quiring to be wound up before he would go 
at all. In this wise:—that he never under. 
took any thing of his own accord, but was 
obliged to be set agoing by Mrs. Gummup; 
and then he appeared to have no power of 
leaving off, until Mrs. Gummup stopped him, 
She would put linen into the mangle, then 
fetch him out of his chair by the fire—in 
which he spent the main part of his existence 
—and hook him to the handle of the said 
machine, giving both it and Mr. Gummupa 
turn or two. This would set him going; and 
he would continue to grind until Mrs. Gun- 
mup unhooked him. In the same way, if the 
poker were put into his hand, he would poke 
the fire in the most infatuated manner until 
disarmed. Unlike his wife, he was very 
silent. The only occasions on which I heard 
him speak, were when I found him sitting 
alone. My arrival seemed to be a signal for 
him to begin a series of painful cries of “ Sal!” 
which appeared to proceed from, and affect 
him strongly in, the calves of the legs. Sal, 
was Mrs. Gummup. On sunny mornings Mr. 
Gummup was generally to be seen clinging to 
a line-post to which Mrs. Gummup had at 
tached him for the purpose of airing, and his 
——- at those seasons suggested the 
idea that he had been accidentally overlooked 
yesterday, and left out all night. Not that 
Mrs. Gummup could have committed such a 
piece of neglect, though. Almost as old and 
weak as he, she always contrived to find suf- 
ficient strength to tend this poor fading old 
man. And that is the only way in which I 
can explain her unceasing cheerfulness, poor 
and desolate as she was. She was never 
bored, my fashionable friend! As long as 
there was an object for her spirit of devotion 
to pour itself out upon—an excuse for her 
ever-busy little trotting about—Mrs. Gun- 
mup could find a cheery interest in life. 


That removed, the simple old soul would lie: 


down to rest beside this last claim on her 
care, unable to live a single day for herself 
alone. She had some secret to sustain her, 
that Mrs. Borum has never found. 
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From The Economist, 28 May. |continue neutral as regards active measures, 
THE ANTI-GALLICAN PRESS. or we may not. English opinion cannot long 
Tue English press is under a far more | remain indifferent to the result; a national 
serious responsibility and exercises a far more | wish, if not a national will, as to the issue 
momentous function during such a period as | Must soon begin to take shape, and then the 
the present, when a neutral policy is on its | Spirit of our interference, whenever the time 
trial, than is possible at any other time. for interference, whether diplomatic or other- 
Then it is that an undefined national opinion , Wise, comes, is determined at once. Who can 
and national sentiment is moulded into defintte | doubt in what sense that interference would 
forms, that the future policy of the nation, the | take place, if the Zimes and the Saturday 
bent of future alliances is given, and the | Review succeed in giving the direction to the 
germs of future animosities sown. It is a public wishes at which they are now aiming ? 
limitation to the power of the executive | Who can hesitate for a moment to say that it 
administration that we are committed to i be an interference on behalf of Austria, 
neutrality; but for the organs of public opin- | lending the weight of English influence to 
jon it has a nearly opposite significance, for the restoration of the Austrian power in 
under cover of that word they have far more | Italy, from pure dread of any accession of in- 
power to guide the sympathies of the nation fluence to France, as well as from anger 
than they could possibly exert when once the against Sardinia for her invocation of French 
country had committed itself to any decisive bed 
part. In determining the combinations for} Now against any attempt to guide English 
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the future, the important question is not how | public feeling into such currents as these we 


England may be acting now, but how she 
shall feel now,—to what party in the conflict 
her sympathies shall be given. The public 
feeling of to-day will decide the action of to- 


must enter a most solemn protest. We have 
never affected to place personal reliance on 
the Emperor of the French, and we do not 
deny that a great deal must depend on the 


morrow ; and the real spring-tide of public in- | character of his secret intentions in the issue 


fluence for the English press is, therefore, 
during such a period of neutrality as we now 


enjoy, when men are quite at liberty to take’ 


any side in feeling they please, without sub- 
jecting themselves to the charge of want of 
patriotism ; and when, consequently, any col- 
oring in the narration of events, and every 
skilful appeal to the under-currents of English 
prejudice, will determine the half-formed 
wishes, and crystallize the vague opinions, of 
thousands who began by being impartial spec- 
tors of the great contest. 

It is, therefore, a matter of paramount sig- 
nificance at such a time as the present that 
any influential organs of English opinion 
should be endeavoring to determine the gen- 
eral drift of English sympathies to one side or 
to the other. It may mean little for the 
moment; there may be, probably there will 
be,no attempt to interfere at once with the 
policy of neutrality; but once let English 
sympathies assume definite shape on either 
side—let them be chafed into suspicious jeal- 
ousy towards France, or warmed into thor- 
ough sympathy with Sardinia and a strong 
desire to terminate the intervention of foreign 
tule in Italy, and the eventual policy of the 
English Government is decided. We may 





of this conflict. But it seems clear as the day 
that to guide English feeling into sympathy 
with a cause which we know to be bad,—which 
cannot but secure prolonged misery to Italy, a 
hollow truce to Italian revolutions, and a new 
outbreak of vindictive national hatred between 
England and France,—because the French 
Emperor may be short-sighted enough and 
unscrupulous enough to contemplate substi- 
tuting a servitude to France in the place of 
the servitude to Austria, is not only a pro- 
found mistake, but a mischievous and criminal 
concession to traditional fears and jealousies. 
If England once begins to wish success to 
Austria, she will not be long before she helps 
to secure that success, and then what shall we 
have done? We shall have helped to perpet- 
uate an intolerable iniquity which we cannot, 
from our position as allies of Austria, either 
diminish or modify,—we shall have zommitted 
ourselves to the re-establishment of Austria 
in Italy,—from the dread of a mere possible, 
or call it even probable danger, which, if our 
sympathies were freely given to the right side 
so far as it is right, we should be quite power- 
ful enough to ward off. Once let English 
sympathy be given heartily to Sardinia and 
provisionally to France, so far as her policy is 
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really disinterested,—and in case of any at- 
tempted abuse of the power which France 
wields, we should have a policy before us at 
once pure, practicable, and clear of all danger 


of misinterpretation. Holding France to her | 


own specific pledges, and appealing to Europe 
against any renewal of the ambitious schemes 
of the old Empire, we should probably have 
ample influence to deter a power already 
weakened by a stiff conflict with Austria from 
any sinister step. We should then have all 
the moral opinion of Europe on our side, the 
hearty aid of Germany, and in all probability 
even of Russia. But if our sympathy be given 
to Austria, we shall receive and deserve the 
curses of every Italian State, not only for 
helping to defeat the armies on which alone 
they rely for their deliverance,—for in that 
effort we might very possibly be foiled,—but 
far more for voluntarily removing the sole 
check on the ambition of France in case her 
military plans in Italy be successfully effected. 
We can give, in any case, it must be remem- 
bered, little effective aid to Austria,—we could 
only help her by money -and by our fleet. 
And were she defeated in spite of such help, 
all moral check would be removed from the 
ambition of the Emperor. The only nation 
whose opinion and power he had real reason 
to respect, would have wasted that influence 
in fruitless irritation. 

But if for Italian reasons it were mischiev- 
ous and criminal that English sympathy, and 
eventually English aid,—since strong natural 
sympathy usually ends in some kind of aid— 
should be given to Austria in Italy, for Eng- 
lish reasons it will be still more mischievous 
and more criminal. Once let the public senti- 
ment forget Sardinia, in its jealousy of the 
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present enterprise of France, and no one can J 
calculate how soon the Anti-Gallican feeling 
already sufficiently excitable may burst into a 
flame. The war with Russia would be a 
trifling calamity compared with a new devel- 
opment of the war-spirit against France. The 
hereditary feud, never sincerely extinguished, 
would burst out again with fearful vehemence, 
The proximity of the two countries, the vast 
resources of both, the gallantry of their 
armies, the efficiency of their fleets, would all 
tend to make the war one of the most deadly 
that Europe could see. Yet, how is it to be 
avoided if English sympathy is to be openly 
withheld from Sardinia, simply because France 
is her ally in an enterprise, at all events on 
the face of it, honorable, and accorded to 
Austria in the effort to retain or rivet the 
tyranny which has led already to a long series 
of calamitous revolutions ? We cannot long 
continue to look at all the events of the war 
in an Austrian light without giving some 
practical sign of our bias. Then a rupture 
with France must follow; and the one war 
which, of all possible wars, would excite the 
fiercest passions of Englishmen and bring the 
most terrible disasters on Europe could not 
long be delayed. Who could then deny that 
that war would be in great measure due to 
ihe persevering efforts put forth by an in- 
fluential part of the English press, during the 
period of our neutrality, to give to English 
feeling that anti-Gallican temper which it is 
only too ready to take, and too willing to 
nurse and cherish into a fever? After forty- 
four years of peace, and many of close alli- 
ance, the embers of that passion are even yet 
warm. Fearful is the responsibility of those 
who do any thing to rekindle them. 





Fostertnc.—As to the particular of fostering, 
whatever mischiefs might have flowed from the 
abuse of the custom, yet it cannot be denied but 
that it antiently proved a strong link to bind 
affections and interests together for laudable 
purposes, not only of the fosterers and fostered, 
but of the friends and relations on each side. 
An antient writer of the Life of St. Cadroc has 
this passage, “It is the custom of Ireland, that 
they who nurse the children of noblemen, think 
themselves ever after entitled to the aid and pro- 
tection of such children in as high a degree as 
if they had been their parents.” Stanihurst 
carries the point very far in regard to the fidelity 
between foster brethren. ‘ You cannot,” says 
he, “find one instance of perfidy, deceit, or 
treachery among them; nay, they are ready to 





expose themselves to all manner of dangers for 
the safety of those who sucked their mother’s 


|milk; you may beat them to a mummy, you 


may put them upon the rack, you may bum 
them on a gridiron, you may expose them. to the 
most exquisite tortures that the cruellest tyrant 
can invent, yet you will never remove them from 
that innate fidelity which is grafted in them, you 
will never induce them to betray their duty.” 
Even Cambrensis, who upon other occasions 
could not afford a good word to the Irish, in this 
particular is forced to own, though with an ill 
grace, “that if any love or faith is to be found 
among the Irish, you must look for it among 
the fosterers and their foster-children.”’— Walter 
Harris. 
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